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POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  Protocol  and  its  adjuncts  were  communicated  to 
Parliament  on  Thursday,  and  their  leaves  have  been 
turned  over  with  the  reverence  due  to  the  magical 
documents  that  are  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe. 
You  may  try  them  in  every  light,  take  them  clause  by 
clause  and  sentence  by  sentence,  road  them  from  right 
to  left,  facing  the  East  and  facing  the  West,  con  them 
long  and  patiently  or  come  upon  them  suddenly  with  a 
visit  of  surprise,  but  always,  just  as  you  think  you 
have  got  the  secret,  you  find  that  it  has  slipped  out  by 
some  back-door — with  one  or  other  of  the  diplomatists. 
Taken  by  itself,  the  Protocol  is  straightforward  enough. 
The  first  sentence  affirms  that  the  Six  Powers  are  alike 
interested  in  the  Christians  of  Turkey,  and  that  they 
desire  to  act  together. 

The  Powers  who  have  undertaken  in  common  the  pacidcation  of 
the  East,  and  have  with  that  view  taken  part  in  the  Conference  of 
Constantinople,  recognise  that  the  surest  means  of  attaining  the 
object  which  they  have  proposed  to  themselves,  is  before  all  to 
maintain  the  agreement  so  happily  established  between  them,  and 
jointly  to  affirm  afresh  the  common  interest  which  they  take  in  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  Christian  populations  of 
Turkey,  and  in  the  reforms  to  be  introduced  in  Bosnia,  Hercegovina, 
and  Bulgaria,  which  the  Porte  has  accepted  on  condition  of  itself 
canying  them  into  execution. 

Then  follow  some  sentences  giving  Turkey  credit  for, 
praiseworthy  intentious,  as  shown  by  tho  conclusion  of 
peace  with  Servia,  the  Circular  of  February  13,  1876, 
and  subsequent  declarations.  Then  it  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  Powers  have  hopes  that  the  Porte  will  still  do 
what  is  right  by  the  Christians. 

In  view  of  these  good  intentions  on  the  part  of  the  Porte,  and  of 
its  evident  interest  to  carry  them  immediately  into  effect,  the  Powers 
believe  that  they  have  grounds  for  hoping  that  the  Porte  will  profit 
by  the  present  lull  to  apply  energetically  such  measures  as  will 
cause  that  effective  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  Christian 
populations  which  is  unanimously  called  for  as  indispensable  to  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe,  and  that  having  once  entered  on  this  path, 
it  will  understand  tlmt  it  concerns  its  honour  as  well  as  its  interests 
to  persevere  in  it  loyally  and  efficaciously. 

But  though  the  Powens  believe  that  they  have  grounds 
for  hoping  in  the  Porte,  they  state  that  “  they  propose 
to  watch  carefully,  by  means  of  their  Representatives  at 
Constantinople  and  their  local  agents,  the  manner  in 
which  the  promises  of  the  Ottoman  Government  are 
•carried  into  efiect.”  And,  finally,  they  state  what  they 
will  do  if  their  hopes  are  disappointed  : — 

If  their  hopes  should  on ‘e  more  be  disappointed,  and  if  the  con- 
•drtion  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan  should  not  be  improved 
in  a  manner  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  complications  which  peri¬ 
odically  disturb  the  peace  of  the  East,  they  think  it  right  to  declare 
that  such  a  slate  of  afiTiirs  would  be  incompatible  with  their  in- 
iterests  and  thoss  of  Europe  in  generaL  In  such  case  they  reserve 


to  themselves  to  consider  in  common  as  to  the  means  which  they 
may  deem  best  fitted  to  secure  the  well-being  of  tho  Christian  popu¬ 
lations,  and  the  interests  of  the  general  peace. 


Taken  by  itself,  the  Protocol  is  explicit  enough. 
There  is  no  want  of  strength  in  its  terms  ;  it  says  to  the 
Porte  plainly  enough  that  if  it  does  not  ameni  its 
misrule  of  the  Christian  population,  the  Poweri  will 
interfere.  It  is  a  distinct  abrogation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris ;  it  reserves  a  right  of  interference  which  the 
Powers  under  that  Treaty  expressly  disclaimed.  I  Jut 
then  comes  Lord  Derby’s  declaration  on  signing  the 
Protocol  of  the  condition  under. which  alone  he  holdi 
himself  bound  by  it : — 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  solely  in  the  iutercsts  of  European  peace  tli  it 
Her  Britannic  M^esty's  Government  have  consented  to  sign  the 
Protocol  proposed  by  that  of  Russia,  it  is  understood  beforeh  i  id 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  object  proposed  not  being  attained — nam  >ly. 
reciprocal  disarmament  on  the  part  of  Russia  ana  Turkey,  and  p  •  icu 
between  them — the  Protocol  in  question  shall  be  regarded  as  null 
and  void. 

That  is  to  say,  ho  consents  to  the  abrogation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  if  Russia  consents  to  disarm.  So  far, 
that  is  a  diplomatic  victory  for  us,  if  the  object  upon 
which  we  have  set  our  hearts  is  the  disarmament  of 
Russia.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  from  Russia’s  poiut  of 
view,  she  also  can  claim  a  diplomatic  victory,  and  the 
journals  of  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg  have  not  been  slow 
to  claim  it  for  her.  If  she  disarms,  she  can  boast  that 
she  has  removed  the  Porte  from  the  protection  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris.  And  then  she  is  careful  to  say  that  she 
will  not  disarm  until  she  has  gained  from  Turkey  what 
she  wants.  Count  Schouvaloff  also  made  a  declaration 
on  signing  the  Protocol  in  these  words 

If  peace  with  Montenegro  it  concluded  and  the  Porte  accepts  the 
advice  of  Europe  and  shows  itself  ready  to  replace  its  forces  on  a 
peace  footing,  and  seriously  to  undertake  the  reforms  mentioned  in 
the  E^otocol,  let  it  send  to  St.  Petersburg  a  special  envoy  to  treat  of 
disarmament,  to  which  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  would  also  on  his 
part  consent. 

If  massacres  similar  to  those  which  have  stained  Bulgiria  with 
blood  take  place,  this  would  necossirily  put  a  stop  to  the  me.isures 
of  demobilisation. 

Altogether  the  diplomatic  game  is  as  nearly  **  drawn  ” 
as  could  be  conceived.  We  suppose  it  increases  the 
chances  of  temporary  peace  in  some  mysterious  way, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how. 


Now  that  Lord  Derby  has  assented  conditionally  to 
the  abrogation  of  part  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  would  it 
not  be  well  to  move  for  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
Tripartite  Treaty,  executed  at  the  same  time  between 
England,  France,  and  Austria.  Under  that  Treaty,  we 
are  bound  to  take  arms  for  the  protection  of  the  inde- 
pendence  and  integrity  of  Turkey,  when  called  upon  by 
either  France  or  Austria.  We  have  now  consented  to 
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The  signatare  of  the  Protocol  seems  to  have  put  tho 
Conservatives  in  high  glee.  They  are  congratulating 
themselves  upon  having  got  into  port  after  being  tossed 
about  for  a  year,  and  as  the  flowing  bowl  goes  round, 
they  are  cheering  their  hearts  by  recounting  the  dangera 
through  which  thev  have  passed.  At  Gloucester  and 
Peterborough,  the  themes  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach 
and  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  were  the  same.  For  a  year  wo 
have  heard  very  little  about  the  rejection  of  the  Berlin 
Memorandum,  but  the  achievement  is  now  held  up 
before  admiring  eyes  as  having  restored  England  once 
more  to  her  proper  place,  as  the  leader  of  the  nations  of 
Europe.  “The  position  of  the  country,”  Mr.  Ward 
Hunt  said,  “  had  fallen  to  such  a  deplorable  pitch,  that 
only  a  few  months  ago  the  three  great  Northern  Powers, 
having  met  to  consider  the  Eastern  Question,  sent  their 
propositions  to  London,  and  begged  that  England  would 
approve  or  assent,  by  telegraph,  within  forty-eight  hours, 
and  that  a  foreign  Minister  would  wait  in  a  foreign 
capital  to  receive  the  telegram.  O  shade  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
what  would  he  have  said  of  such  an  act  ?  But  the  three 
Powers  reckoned  without  their  host,  for  not  only  would 
the  British  Government  not  reply  to  that  unhappy 
message,  but  they  refused  to  assent  to  the  propositions 
at  all,  and  the  consequence  was  tliat  the  Memorandum 
that  had  been  composed  by  these  three  Powers  never 
assumed  the  shape  of  a  Note  to  be  presented  at 
all ;  and  these  three  Powers  which  had  given  their 
assent  to  the  proposition  found  reasons  to  withdraw. 
The  result  had  been  that  for  the  last  few  months 
England  had  been  taking  the  lead.  The  advice  of  Eng- 
land  had  been  looked  to,  and  she  had  been  restored  to 
her  proper  position.” 


disregpd  the  indepjWideuco  of  ^Tarhey,  ^d  also  its  in- 
tegrityj  seeing  that>  the  IVotocol  contauw  a  clause  de¬ 
claring  it  advisable  that’ some  Turkish  territory  should 
be  ceded  to  Montenegro.  Would  it  not  be  well,  then,  to 
take  steps  to  free  ourselves  from  the  superseded  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  Tripartite  Treaty  ?  Mr.  Courtney  has  a 
motion  on  the  subject,  which  he  deferred  while  the  Pro¬ 
tocol  negotiations  were  pending.  Now  is  his  time  to 
bring  it  forward. 


We  are  informed  that  one  of  the  conditions  on  which 
a  peaceable  arrangement  between  Russia  and  Turkey 
depends,  is  the  cession  for  a  pecuniary  consideration  by 
Turkey  to  Russia  of  Batoum  and  Kars.  The  latter, 
perhaps,  will  not  be  insisted  on ;  but  the  former  is  to  be 
a  iine  qud  non.  Negotiations  to  this  effect  were  carried 
on  as  early  as  1872,  and  the  Turkish  Government  was 
about  to  consent  to  the  arrangement  when  the  British 
Government  protested  energetically  against  the  scheme, 
and  declared  that  it  could  not  bo  executed  without  in- 
fringing  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  These  remonstrances 
were  addressed  only  to  the  Porte,  but  they  were  sne- 
ccssfnl ;  and  from  that  moment  dates  General  IgnatiefT s 
accentuated  policy. 


Whilst  the  Moscow  Gazette  was  recently  confiscated 
for  publishing  Mr.  Aksakofs  defence  of  Panslavism, 
another  journal,  the  RussJeoie  Ohozrevie^  or  Russian 
Review,  has  been  suspended  for  two  months  for  demon¬ 
strating  the  sterility  of  Panslavism  as  long  os  Russia 
does  not  possess  liberal  institutions.  Meanwhile  Mr. 
Aksakof  follows  up  his  precepts  by  examples,  and  with 
his  colleagues  Kireief  and  Katkof  as  directors  of  the 
Moscow  Fund,  has  sent  600,000  roubles  to  Prince 
Schakporeskoi,  the  head  of  the  Bosnak  Slav  Com¬ 
mittee. 


We  were  quite  carried  away  by  the  eloquence  of  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  were  disposed  to  chant  a 
stave  of  “  Rule  Britannia,”  to  snap  our  fingers  at  the 
Powers  which  had  been  vain  enough  to  send  “  that  un- 
happy  message,”  and  to  rejoice  that  it  had  “  never  as¬ 
sumed  the  shape  of  a  Note  to  be  presented  at  all.”  We 
remained  in  this  happy  state  of  patriotic  pride  till 
unluckily  our  eye  fell  on  a  paragraph  in  a  neighbouring 
column  of  the  paper  which  contained  the  gallant  First 
Lord’s  speech.  The  paragraph  occurred  in  a  letter 
from  Miss  Irby,  who  has  conferred  honour  on  her 
country  by  her  benevolent  exertions  at  the  seat  of 
insurrection  and  war,  and  was  as  follows : — 

In  Ochijevo  the  Turks  have  massacred  the  brothers  Vaso  and 
Jefto  Karanovic,  have  outraged  women  and  girls,  plundered  300 
head  of  cattle,  and  burnt  manj  houses.  In  the  Eleckovaca  Moun¬ 
tains  the  Turks  have  fallen  upon  a  quiet  village,  have  killed  three 
brothers  named  Kecman,  stolen  cattle,  and  exercised  all  kinds  of 
brutalities.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Glamoc  the  Turks  are  attack¬ 
ing  quiet  Christian  vill^es,  and  are  massacring,  plundering,  and 
robbing  in  every  direction.  Near  Glamoch  four  brothers  Oovzdo- 
novic,  were  murdered;  their  heads  were  cut  off  and  carried  to 
Glamoc. 

After  all,  we  could  not  help  reflecting,  if  the  bold  policy 
of  our  Government  has  led  to  no  more  satisfactory  result 
than  this,  it  might  perhaps  have  been  better,  if  we  could 
not  subscribe  to  the  Berlin  Memorandum,  to  have  sug¬ 
gested  something  else  in  its  place.  We  should  have  been 
equally  proud  of  our  Government  if  they  had  taken 
the  lead  of  Europe  in  something  more  original  and 
effective  than  doing  nothing. 


We  don’t  know  of  course  whether  the  Russians 
still  intend  war,  but  if  they  do  not  begin  before  Europe 
can  pronounce  the  name  of  the  chief  of  the  staff, 
there  is  good  reason  to  hope  for  another  twenty  years’ 
peace.  His  name  is  Nepokoitschitschky. 


The  old  Adam  is  still  strong  in  the  Turkish  disciples 
of  constitutional  law.  The  other  day  some  inhabitants 
of  Pognoniani  came  to  Constantinople  to  complain  per- 
sonally  to  Parliament  of  their  Governor,  Yusuf  Ali  Bey. 
On  being  informed  that  Parliament  could  not  receive 
their  complaint  in  that  form,  they  departed  much  disap¬ 
pointed,  when,  fortunately  for  them,  and  unluckily  for 
Yusuf,  they  espied  him  quietly  sipping  his  mocha  in  a 
convenient  coffee-house.  They  all  marched  up  to  him, 
and  the  elder  of  the  party,  standing  before  him,  began 
to  recapitulate  all  the  enormities  he  had  been  guilty  of. 
Having  thus  admonished  him,  the  whole  party  then  fell 
upon  him,  and  thrashed  him  unmercifully,  till  the 
Zaptiehs  interfered,  and  assured  the  aggressors  that  their 
conduct  was  highly  unparliamentary. 


Very  strong  opinions  have  recently  been  expressed  in 
authoritative  circles  as  to  the  policy  of  throwing  open 
Goveinmcnt  arsenals  and  workshops  without  any 
reserve  to  foreign  military  officers.  The  Prussians  are 
wiser,  and,  in  addition  to  several  departments  at  Pots¬ 
dam  being  closed  to  foreigners — and  even  to  the  work¬ 
men  themselves  as  far  as  possible — the  mot  d*ordre  has 
unofficially  gone  forth  recommending  the  Prussian 
officers  to  observe  the  greatest  reticence  possible  on  all 
military  matters.  This  has  been  done  so  effectually 
that  G^encral  Walker,  the  British  military  attache  at 
Berlin,  has  resigned  his  post,  seeking  for  information  on 
military  matters  being  now  regarded  as  almost  equiva¬ 
lent  to  espionage.  This  is  no  doubt  very  disagreeable 
for  the  gallant  general,  and  may  be  exceptional.  But 
might  it  not  be  admirable  to  make  the  exception  the 
rule,  and  let  every  arsenal  stand  on  its  own  legs  P 


It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  motion  on  the  notice-paper 
for  Tuesday,  to  declare  it  expedient  that  flogging  should 
be  abolished  in  the  Navy,  will  be  opposed  by  the 
Government.  Yet  we  are  sure  that  if  people  in  general 
were  to  give  their  minds  to  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
question,  a  pressure  would  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
Government  which  they  would  find  it  impossible  to 
resist.  -Within  the  last  dozen  years,  great  efforts  have 
been  made  to  improve  the  condition  of  our  seamen.  We 
have  recognised  the  vital  importance  of  the  service  to 
the  maintenance  of  our  power,  an  importance  which 
every  year  increases,  and  we  have  done  our  utmost  to 
raise  the  character  of  the  men.  The  old  type  of  Jack 
Tar,  whose  only  virtue  was  his  splendid  physical 
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coarage,  is  all  bat  extinct.  A  better  ednoated  man  is 
want^  for  the  new  naval  warfare,  and  the  authorities 
have  exerted  themselves  to  provide  what  the  new  con¬ 
ditions  require.  Thej  have  taken  lads  and  trained 
them  at  great  expense ;  thej  have  sent  the  schoolmaster 
into  the  JNavj,  supplied  Jack  with  books,  and  done  what 
they  could  to  make  him  steady  and  respectable.  Now 
they  are  clearly  undermining  their  own  work  if  they 
continue  to  hold  the  lash  over  the  new  tar.  It  may  be 
that  they  have  been  going  on  a  wrong  tack.  It  may  be 
that  Jack  is  now  over-educated  for  his  duties,  that  the 
three  Rs  are  draining  him  of  his  pluck,  that  he  would 
fight  better  and  handle  his  new  craft  as  skilfully  if  he 
were  in  his  old  state  of  ignorance  and  disrepntability. 
Bnt  the  mischief  has  been  done.  The  service  is  mann^ 
by  a  new  class.  And  to  subject  the  kind  of  man  now  in 
the  service  to  a  brutal  and  degrading  punishment  is  to 
hamper  its  efficiency,  to  encourage  discontent,  desertion, 
and  mutiny,  and  so  to  impair  the  great  national  bulwark. 
It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  stigma  of  being  subject  to 
corporal  punishment  is  keenly  felt  in  the  Navy.  What 
object  there  can  be  in  keeping  up  an  instrument  of 
discipline  which  is  only  needed  by  bad  officers,  to  the 
manifest  detriment  of  the  service,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
understand  ;  nor  can  we  understand  why  a  Government 
which  prides  itself  specially  upon  upholding  our  inter- 
nationid  position  should  take  the  responsibility  of  so 
doing. 


Does  the  address  of  the  Ritualists  to  the  Archbishops 
and  Bishops  portend  the  speedy  approach  of  a  secession 
from  the  Church  ?  It  is  difficult  to  attach  any  other 
meaning  to  it.  It  bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to 
the  declaration  made  by  the  ministers  and  elders  of 
what  is  now  the  Free  Kirk  of  Scotland,  before  they 
“  went  out  into  the  wilderness,”  as  the  saying  was.  They 
begin  by  declaring  their  anxiety  to  retain  the  relations 
of  Church  and  State  which  have  so  long  existed  in  this 
country.**  But  they  presently  proceed  to  point  out  that 
those  relations  can  be  retained  only  in  one  way,  namely, 
by  repealing  the  Act  for  Putting  Down  Ritualism. 
They  express  **  a  determination  to  endure  every  suffering 
rather  than  submit  to  a  jurisdiction  which,  rightly  or 
wrongly  is  regarded  as  purely  secular.**  The  secession 
of  the  Ritualists  from  the  Church  would  probably  be  a 
considerable  gain  to  the  political  influence  of  the  Liberal 
party.  Unless  they  separated  themselves  wholly  from 
politics,  they  must  inevitably  throw  in  their  lot  with  the 
Liberals,  as  was  done  by  the  great  majority  of  the  Free 
Kirk. 


The  University  of  London  did  a  courageous  thing  in 
opening  their  medical  degrees  to  women.  But  there 
seems  to  be  some  danger  of  a  reservation  which  would 
quite  superfluously  detract  from  the  value  of  the  boon. 
Some  members  of  the  Senate  are  in  favour  of  limiting 
the  subjects  for  examination  in  the  case  of  women  in 
certain  directions.  That  would  be  a  pity,  for  if  women 
are  to  be  doctors,  and  are  to  receive  the  same  license  to 
kill  or  cure,  there  can  be  no  valid  reason  why  they  should 
not  pursue  the  same  course  of  study,  and  have  their 
qualifications  submitted  to  the  same  test. 


THE  PRACTICAL  RESULTS  OP  THE  EASTERN 

COMMOTION. 

Now  that  the  Protocol  has  been  signed,  and  we  liave 
thereby  gained  a  little  breathing  time,  it  may  be  well  to 
consider  briefly  the  actual  condition  of  affairs.  For 
many  months  our  attention  has  been  so  engrossed  by  the 
multitudinous  events  of  the  day,  that  calm  reflection 
was  almost  impossible.  Accounts  of  insurrections, 
massacres,  militaiy  movements,  diplomatic  despatches. 
Parliamentary  denates,  popular  demonstrations.  Con¬ 
ferences,  and  innumerable  rumours,  have  flowed  in  upon 
us  so  rapidly  and  confusedly  that  we  have  nocessarily 
become  a  little  bewildered.  Amidst  winds  and  squalls 
coming  from  every  point  of  the  compass,  we  may  be 
pardoned  for  having  momentarily  lost  our  bearings,  bnt 
it  is  all  the  more  necessary  that  we  should  utilise  the 
momentary  lull  which  the  most  recent  diplomatic  event 
affords  us.  Great  black  clouds  still  lie  on  the  political 
horizon,  and  at  any  moment  we  may  be  again  caught  in 
a  storm  even  more  violent  than  that  which  we  have  just 
weathered.  Where,  then,  we  should  ask  ourselves,  have 


Several  of  our  daily  papers  follow  the  Allgememe 
Zeitung  in  stating  that  the  ^^umanian  Ministry  intend 
proposing  the  issue  of  30,000,000  francs*  worth  of  forced 
paper  currency.  This  is  erroneous  in  so  far  that  the 
issue  is  not  to  have  forced  currency. 


A  REALISTIC  PICTURE. 

Last  Sundav  we  made,  of  coarse,  the  round  of  the 
studios.  Of  the  merits  of  the  various  pictures  which 
we  saw  it  is  not  for  ns  here  to  speak,  but  we  wish  to 
describe  briefly  one  picture  painted  by  a  young  artist, 
because,  though  it  displs^'s  great  power,  it  is  not  likely 
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WO  been  driven  to  ?  Have  we  been  blown  out  of  our 
course,  and,  if  so,  how  are  wo  to  regain  it  ?  Where  are 
the  other  vessels  of  the  European  squadron,  with  which 
wo  were  sailing  in  company,  and  what  is  their  actual 
condition  P  To  find  an  answer  to  these  questions,  let  us 
examine  our  log,  and  endeavour  to  draw  some  general 
conclusions  from  the  disconnected  jottings  made  hurriedly 
during  the  storm. 

At  first,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  storm-cloud  seemed 
no  bigger  than  a  man’s  band.  A  petty  insurrection 
broke  out  in  Herzegovina,  and  Turkish  troops  were  sent 
to  suppress  it.  In  that  incident  there  was  nothing  to 
excite  serious  alarm.  Temporary  disorders  and  a  little 
bloodshed  in  a  Turkish  province  at  the  tax-gathering 
season  are  unfortunately  very  commonplace  occurrences. 
Europe  paid,  therefore,  very  little  attention  to  the  fact ; 
and  even  when  the  disturbances  had  assumed  unusual 
dimensions,  keen-sighted  statesmen  believed  that  a  little 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  Government  would 
suflSce  to  restore  order.  But  these  expectations  were  not 
justified  by  events.  Though  the  Porte  sent  fresh  troops 
to  the  disturbed  districts,  the  insurrection  spread  in 
extent,  and  increased  in  intensity.  Demands  of  admini¬ 
strative  reform  were  gradually  replaced  by  desires  for 
administrative  independence, .and  these  desires  gradually 
assumed  the  character  of  vague  political  aspirations. 
The  whole  Slavonic  world  became  excited,  and  Servia 
and  Monteneg^,  disregarding  the  admonitions  of  the 
Great  Powers,  declared  war  against  the  Porto.  Thus  the 
dreaded  Eastern  Question  was  fairly  raised,  and  the  Great 
Powers  had  to  deliberate  on  the  best  means  of  “  laying  ”  it. 

In  these  deliberations  Russia  naturally  took  the  lead. 
Her  favourite  scheme  was  a  joint  occupation  of  the  dis. 
turbed  provinces  by  her  own  and  Austrian  troops,  but 
this  proposal  was  unfavourably  received  by  the  other 
Powers,  aud  she  consented  to  remain  within  the  limits 
of  diplomatic  intervention.  The  Russian  people,  how¬ 
ever,  wore  not  satisfied  with  this  mild  form  of  activity,  and 
proceeded  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  struggle.  The  true 
character  of  that  movement  is  now  sufficiently  clear.  The 
Metropolitans  of  Servia  and  Montenegro  requested 
money  in  aid  of  the  destitute  fugitives,  and  the  Holy 
Governing  Synod  gave  the  parish  clergy  throughout 
Russia  permission  to  collect  money  for  the  purpose.  In 
order  to  collect  money,  it  was  necessary  to  tell  the 
people  what  had  happened,  and  the  people,  on  hearing 
the  horrible  tales  oi  murder  and  rapine,  desired  to  help 
their  brethren  in  the  Faith  in  a  more  effectual  way. 
Hundreds  of  volunteers  went  to  Servia,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  constrained  to  shut  its  eyes  to  the  fact. 

The  struggle  was  not  of  long  duration.  The  Monte¬ 
negrins  manfully  held  their  own,  but  the  Servians  were 
completely  rout^,  and  the  Tsar,  in  order  to  prevent 
Servia  from  being  devastated  with  fire  and  sword,  sent 
his  ultimatum  to  Constantinople,  and  prepared  for  war. 
The  Turks,  however,  accepted  the  ultimatum,  and  the 
(]ucstion  again  passed  into  the  region  of  diplomacy. 
How  it  was  handled  need  not  be  recalled.  The  chief 
danger  was  supposed  to  lie  in  a  probable  rupture  between 
England  and  Russia,  but  this  was  unexpectedly  averted. 
A  new  difficulty,  however,  arose  from  a  quarter  in  which 
no  difficulty  was  expected.  The  Turks  refused  to  accept 
the  advice  of  united  Europe. 

The  logical  consequence  of  this  refusal  was  that  the 
Tsar  should  put  into  effect  his  declaration  of  acting  in¬ 
dependently,  but  time  and  reffection  had  cooled  the 
impulse  which  prompted  that  declaration.  The  Russian 
Government  perceived  the  full  danger  of  kindling  a 
general  European  war,  and  found  a  diplomatic  way  of 
escape  from  the  difficulty.  Such  at  least  is  the  gene¬ 
rally  received  meaning  of  the  Protocol. 

Assuming,  then,  for  the  moment,  that  the  danger  of 
immediate  war  has  been  averted,  let  ns  try  to  determine 
what  is  the  practical  result  of  all  the  warfare  and  diplo¬ 
matic  action.  We  naturally  turn  first  to  the  countries 
more  immediately  concerned.  They  have,  we  fear,  little 
cause  to  cons^tulate  themselves  on  the  result.  Herze¬ 
govina  is  still  in  pretty  much  the  same  position  as  she 
was  at  the  commencement  of  the  struggle — with  this  differ¬ 
ence,  that  considerable  tracts  of  country  have  been  laid 


waste,  or  at  least  mined,  and  thousands  of  the  inhabitants 
are  now  eating  the  bread  of  charity  in  a  foreign  soil, 
afraid  to  return  to  their  homes.  Amongst  those  who  re¬ 
main,  very  many  are  inacondition  not  much  removed  from 
starvation,  and  we  have  grave  reason  to  fear  that  the 
proceeds  of  the  coming  harvest  will  fall  far  short  of  the 
essential  wants  of  the  population.  Bulgaria  is,  accord, 
ing  to  all  accounts,  in  a  very  similar  condition.  The 
administration  has  certainly  not  improved,  and  the 
number  of  Circassians  and  irregular  troops  has  been 
greatly  increased.  Worse  than  this,  there  seems  to  be, 
lK>th  amongst  Christians  and  Mahometans,  what  may 
be  called  a  latent  state  of  panic,  which  may  at  any 
moment  find  expression  in  wholesale  massacres.  Even 
if  no  sinister  event  of  this  kind  should  take  place,  the 
population  will  take  many  years  to  recover  from  the 
effects  of  those  tragic  events  of  last  year  with  which 
we  are  all  familiar.  Besides  this,  the  mutual  distmst 
and  hatred  between  the  two  sections  of  the  population 
has  been  increased  a  hundred-fold.  Of  course,  if  the 
Turkish  Government  and  the  officials  were  really  to 
mend  their  ways,  both  Herzegovinians  and  Bulgarians 
might  gradually  recover  their  former  prosperity ;  but 
we  have  very  little  hope  of  any  radical  ameliorations  in 
that  quarter,  for  the  Turks  have  plainly  begun  at  the 
wrong  end.  What  is  wanted  in  Turkey  is  not  a  Parlia¬ 
ment  or  a  Constitution,  but  the  elementary  require¬ 
ments  of  a  tolerable  local  administration — we  mean 
security  for  life  and  property — and  these  requirements 
can  be  satisfied  in  a  country  like  Turkey  by  a  despotic 
ruler  much  more  easily  than  by  a  parliamentary  form  of 
government.  Parliamentary  institutions  in  a  nation 
composed  of  mutually  hostile  nationalities  merely  tend 
to  increase  the  existing  animosities.  The  Ottoman  Par¬ 
liament,  therefore,  if  it  is  anything  more  than  a  mere 
sham,  will  only  increase  existing  evils,  and  if  it  is  a  mere 
sham  it  had  better  be  done  away  with  at  once,  for  it 
must  inevitably  act  like  the  fifth  wheel  to  the  carriage, 
and  vastly  increase  the  already  too  numerous  formalities 
which  greatly  weaken  the  strength  of  the  central  govern¬ 
ment  without  affording  any  comparative  advantage. 

Servia  and  Montenegro  have  also  good  reason  to 
regret  that  the  struggle  was  begun.  Of  the  two  the 
former  has  certainly'  suffered  most.  A  report  of  the 
killed  and  wounded  has  been  recently  published,  and 
shows  that  the  decrease  of  able-bodied  men  will  greatly 
lessen  the  revenue  for  many  years  to  come.  If  we  add 
to  this  the  fact  that  about  a  third  of  the  Principality 
was  for  some  time  occupied  by  the  Turkish  troops,  and 
that  last  autumn  nearly  all  the  able-bodied  men  were 
taken  away  from  their  usual  occupations,  we  can  form 
some  idea  of  the  purely  material  loss  which  the  little 
country  has  sustained,  apart  from  the  terrible  sufferings 
which  the  war  engendered.  And  in  return  for  ;  ’1  their 
sacrifices,  what  has  Servia  gained  ?  Has  she  increased 
her  political  importance,  or  made  any  advance  towards 
realising  her  dream  of  founding  a  South  Slavonic 
Empire  ?  On  the  contrary,  she  has  lost  what  little 
political  prestige  she  possessed,  and  is  regarded  by 
many  as  a  traitor  to  the  Slavonic  cause.  That  is  per¬ 
haps  a  slight  gain  for  Montenegro.  If  any  still  think  of 
the  coming  emancipation  of  the  Slavs,  their  imaginations 
probably  choose  Prince  Nicholas  rather  than  Prince 
Milan  as  the  destined  liberator.  But  that  is  a  very, 
shadowy  compensation  to  the  Montenegrins  for  tlie 
losses  which  they  have  sustained,  and  even  if  they 
should  receive  a  slight  addition  to  their  territory,  they 
will  still  have  reason  to  regret  that  the  war  was  under¬ 
taken.  The  war  has  conclusively  shown  that  the  Porto 
— weak  as  it  is  administratively,  morally,  and  financially 
— is  still  strong  enough,  in  a  military  sense,  to  hold  its 
own  against  the  Slavonic  principalities. 

Have,  then,  the  interests  of  Slavonic  nationality  been 
forwarded  by  recent  events  ?  Certainly  not.  The 
Bulgarians  have  shown  themselves  to  be  an  honest  and 
industrious,  but  peaceable  and  unexcitable  people,  little 
imbued  with  political  aspirations,  and  quite  content  to 
live  under  Turkish  rule  if  it  were  not  more  than 
tolerably  bad.  The  Servians  and  Montenegrins,  though 
speaking  the  same  language  and  fighting  for  the  same 
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cansc,  did  not  display  mnch  warmth  of  feeling  towards 
each  other.  As  to  the  more  distant  members  of  the 
great  Slavonic  family,  the  phenomena  were  not  more 
reassuring  to  Slavonic  patriots.  The  Slavs  of  Austria 
seem  to  have  remained  apathetic.  The  Russians  showed 
at  first  warm  sympathy,  and  many  of  them  laid  down 
their  lives  for  the  cause,  but  the  history  of  the  Russian 
volunteers  in  Servia  affords  a  new  instance  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  near  relations  a^ree  much  better  when  they 
live  apart. 

As  to  the  part  which  Russia  played  in  the  matter,  we 
must  distinguish  the  action  of  the  Government  from  tliat 
of  tho  people.  The  people  espoused  enthusiastically  the 
cause  of  the  “  oppressed  nationalities  ;  ”  the  Government, 
on  the  contrary,  tried  to  hold  back  Servia  and  Monte¬ 
negro,  and  did  all  it  could  to  throw  cold  water  on  the 
movement  without  sacrificing  its  position  in  the  Slavonic 
world.  It  was  thus  compelled  to  adopt  a  vacillating 
policy.  Whilst  allowing  the  Slavonic  committee  to  send 
men  and  money  to  Belgrad,  it  endeavoured  to  preserve 
the  joint  action  of  the  European  Powers  and  to  act  in 
concert  with  them.  During  a  short  sojourn  in  Moscow, 
the  Czar  so  far  succumbed  to  the  genius  loci  as  to  identify 
himself  with  the  Slavophile  party,  and  make  his  famous 
declaration,  but  no  sooner  had  he  arrived  in  the  clear 
atmosphere  of  St.  Petersburg  than  he  repented  himself 
of  his  generous  impulse,  and  began  to  prepare  a  way  of 
retreat.  The  retreat  has  been  effected  by  the  signing  of 
tho  Protocol.  Europe  has  thus  to  thank  His  Majesty 
for  once  more  preserving  peace,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  Russia  has  thereby  compromised  her  position 
in  the  Slavonic  world,  and  Russian  statesmen  cannot 
but  regret  that  the  question  was  raised. 

Of  Austria  and  Germany  we  need  sa^  nothing,  for 
they  have  played  all  through  the  negotiations  a  second¬ 
ary  part,  and  shown  themselves  willing  to  endorse  any- 
thing  to  which  Russia  and  England  agreed,  but  our 
own  policy  and  position  we  must  consider  more  care¬ 
fully.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  some  time  the 
British  Government  supported  Turkey,  and  that  it  modi- 
fied  its  policy  in  consequence  of  the  autumn  agitation, 
which  was  produced  by  the  Bulgarian  atrocities.  We 
need  not  enter  here  on  the  various  negotiations,  for  we 
are  for  the  present  dealing  with  results,  and  the  results, 
80  far  as  we  are  concerned,  are  clear  enough.  If  peace 
has  been  really  preserved — and  we  have  been  reasoning 
on  that  assumption — then  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
reputation  of  England  has  been  somewhat  raised  in  the 
diplomatic  world,  but  we  must  also  admit  that,  in  the 
great  world  outside  of  diplomacy,  we  have  confirmed 
the  widely-spread  opinion  that  we  have  sacrificed  all  to 
purely  national  interests — a  result  about  which  we  have 
little  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves. 

If,  then,  our  summing-up  be  correct,  it  is  evident  that 
all  Europe  has  reason  to  regret  that  the  Eastern  Question 
was  raised  at  all.  There  have  been  many  and  serious 
sacrifices,  and  no  one  seems  to  have  gained  any  real 
advantage  which  can  be  considered  proportionate  to  the 
sacrifices  made.  In  considering  the  matter  as  a  whole, 
we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  an  incident  we  once  witnessed 
in  a  zoological  garden.  A  little  gorilla  was  attempting 
to  put  on  a  glove.  The  operation  seemed  simple  enough, 
for  the  glove  was  limp  and  offered  no  resistance,  but  all 
the  efforts  of  the  animal  were  in  vain.  Sometimes  it 
succeeded  in  introducing  one  finger,  but  it  never  could 
get  all  the  fingers  in  at  once.  At  last  it  flung  the  glove 
away,  threw  itself  on  its  back,  and  uttered  a  groan  of 
despair.  And  why  did  it  not  succeed  ?  Because  it 
wanted  the  spark  of  human  intelligence.  Now  it  seems 
to  us  that  Europe  is  at  present  in  the  position  of  that 
gorilla.  It  has  been  for  months  trying  to  solve  the 
Eastern  Question,  which  seemed  so  simple,  and  now  it 
has  thrown  itself  down  in  despair  and  confessed  its  im¬ 
potence.  And  why  has  it  not  succeeded  ?  Because  the 
various  nations  wanted  the  spark  of  mutual  confidence. 
Each  nation  suspected — probably  not  without  reason — 
that  tho  others  harboured  selfish  designs,  and  thus 
Turkey  has  been  able  to  follow  her  own  course,  and  now 
goes  on  her  way  rejoicing. 

If  there  is  any  grain  of  consolation  to  be  found  in  the 


events  of  the  past  year  it  is  this — that  the  Eastern  Ques¬ 
tion  has  ripened  a  little,  and  is  now  perhaps  a  little  nearer 
to  solution.  A  little  ignorance  has  been  I'emovcd,  and 
many  illusions  dispell^.  And  in  no  nation,  ]ierhaps, 
has  so  much  progress  been  made  as  among  ourselves. 
We  do  not  share  the  sanguine  opinion  that  the  British 
public  has  liberated  itself  entirely  from  traditional  pre¬ 
judices,  and  we  could  quote  many  facts  to  prove  that 
much  of  the  old  leaven  still  remains,  but  we  do  hold  that 
a  certain  progress  has  been  made.  Tho  majority  of  the 
British  public  no  longer  believe  that  the  chronic  disease 
of  Turkey  is  produced  simply  by  Russian  intrigues,  and 
that  true  English  policy  consists  in  supporting  Turkey 
under  all  circumstances.  We  still  know  very  little  about 
the  real  condition  of  Turkey,  but  we  know  enough  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  our  old  traditional  conceptions  of  tho  Eastern 
Question  are,  if  not  radically  false,  at  least  miserably 
inadequate ;  and  when  that  question  again  comes  up  for 
solution,  as  it  assuredly  will  before  many  years  nave 
passed,  we  shall  be  better  prepared  to  consider  how  it 
may  be  satisfactorily  solved. 


THE  LATEST  PANSLAVONIC  MANIFESTO. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  last  week  we  gave 
some  account  of  an  important  speech  delivered  by  Mr. 
Aksdkof  at  a  meeting  of  the  Moscow  **  Slavonic  Bene¬ 
volent  Committee,”  and  we  ventured  to  remark  that  its 
publication  was  a  most  unwelcome  fact  for  those  who 
were  ardently  desiring  peace.  We  have  since  learned 
that  tho  Moscow  Gazette  and  the  Sovremmenntga  Isvestia^ 
in  which  the  speech  appeared,  and  of  which  we  were 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  copy,  were  immediately 
seized  by  the  authorities.  Whatever  we  may  think  of 
this  infringement  on  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  we  must 
admit  that  the  Russian  Government,  in  endeavouring  to 
suppress  an  oration  which  pointedly  reminded  the. 
Emperor  of  what  he  said  publicly  about  acting  inde¬ 
pendently,  has  given  a  new  proof  of  its  pacific  in¬ 
tentions. 

The  speech  was  pretty  fully  reported  in  the  Times  of 
Saturday,  but  in  that  report  a  considerable  part  was 
omitted.  The  omitted  portion,  dealing  with  vague 
general  principles  rather  than  concrete  facts  and  prac¬ 
tical  conclusions,  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  digres¬ 
sion,  but  it  tends  to  throw  light  on  some  peculiarities  of 
Russian  social  organism,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the 
latest  manifesto  of  the  Slavophils.  On  these  gp*onnds  it 
seems  to  ns  worthy  of  attention. 

Mr.  Aksdkof,  it  will  be  remembered,  reproaches  **  tho 
highest  social  circles  of  St.  Petersburg  ”  with  their  dis¬ 
graceful  want  of  enthusiasm  for  the  Slavonic  cause. 
This  leads  him  to  make  some  general  remarks  on  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  Russian  upper  classes. 

“  Everywhere,”  he  says,  “  at  least  in  every  country  in 
which  the  historical  development  has  been  regular  and 
organic,  the  highest  classes  of  society  show  themselves 
to  be  the  most  highly  educated  and  most  enlightened, 
serve  their  country  as  organa  of  self-consciousness,  and 
specially  preserve  the  historical  traditions.  Such  a 
country,  for  instance,  is  England.  But  what  do  we 
see  amongst  ourselves?  Exactly  the  opposite.  Our 
highest  social  classes,  composing  the  compact,  contigu¬ 
ous  medium  surrounding  the  centres  of  political  power, 
and  touching  intimately  everything  which  exercises  a 
practical  influence  on  Russian  life,  are— -with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  individuals — almost  completely  foreign 
to  the  people  not  only  in  thought  and  spirit,  but  also 
in  language  and  instincts.  They  do  not  deserve  the 
name  of  ‘  enlightened ;  ’  they  are  merely  *  civilised.' 
‘What,*  it  may  be  objected,  ‘do  you  deny  the  en¬ 
lightenment  of  all  Western  Europe,  of  which  these 
closes  are  amongst  us  the  bearers  and  representatives  ?  ' 
Let  me  explain.  Certainly  the  treasures  of  knowledge 
and  science  in  Western  Europe  are  incalculable,  but  toe 
germs  of  enlightenment  brought  to  us  from  thence 
cannot  strike  root  among  ns  unless  they  are  accepted 
by  the  critical  labour  of  independent  thought,  ana  by 
falling  on  a  soil  fitted  to  develop  the  good  s^,  call 
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forth  a  spontaneous  intellectaal  aotirity.  Thej  can 
be  of  no  use  if  our  own  mind  is  fettered  and  oar 
intellectaal  soil  has  lost  the  vi rifling  element  of 
nationality,  in  which  alone  consists  its  force  and  its 
yalne.  Everyone  nnderstands  the  importance  of  moral 
individuality  in  a  man,  and  despises  the  man  who  has 
it  not — the  man  who  counts  for  nothing,  the  colonrless, 
weak  reflection  of  other  people*s  opinions  and  feelings, 
the  constant  plaything  of  another’s  will.  Is  it  not  the 
same  with  nations  ?  Nations  are  precisely  snch  indi- 
viduals  in  humanity — not  only  in  the  physiological,  but 
also,  and  still  more,  in  the  spiritnal  sense.  Nations 
which  have  preserved  and  developed  the  pecnliarities  of 
their  individual  spirit  take  part  independently  and  with 
profit  in  the  general  development  of  humanity  ;  on  tho 
other  hand,  nations  without  individuality  count  for 
nothing,  and  are  mere  blotting-papers  in  the  book  of 
universal  history !  For  more  than  a  century  the 
Russian  people  was  subjected  to  the  torture  of  *  de¬ 
individualisation  ’  and  moral  alteration  according  to  all 
manner  of  foreign  models ;  but  it  survived  and  over¬ 
came  all  attacks  on  its  individuality,  till  at  last  the 
spiritual  essence  of  Russian  nationality  reacted  on  the 
mass,  and  produced  in  tho  middle  section  of  tho  edu¬ 
cated  classes  a  certain  historical  self-consciousness.  All 
this  was  preached  thirty  years  ago  by  tho  Slavophils, 
and  has  since  been  assimilated  by  all  thinking  people  in 
Russia,  except  some  few  intellectual  hybrids,  but  up  to 
the  present  time  it  has  not  yet  penetrated  into  tho  highest 
and  most  influential  strata  of  society.  The  people  who 
belong  to  these  strata  are  not  only  themselves  without 
individuality,  but  they  worship  the  want  of  individuality, 
raise  it  to  the  rank  of  a  principle,  and  wish  to  force  it  on 
the  people.  They  have  condemned  themselves  to  spiritual 
paralysis  and  intellectual  barrenness,  and  have  no  ca< 
pacities  for  creation  or  initiation.  Miserable  impres¬ 
sions  of  foreign  cultnre,  they  are  for  ever  bowing  down 
in  spiritual  servility  before  Western  Europe,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  show  off’  their  chains,  and  delight  in 
their  slavery.  Having  banished  their  mother  tongue, 
foreign  to  their  own  country,  their  own  church,  their 
own  history,  and  living  in  foreign  intelligence,  they  are 
‘civilised’  but  ignorant.  They  are  not  Russians,  and 
yet  they  belong  to  no  other  nationality.  In  short,  they 
are  foreigners  in  general,  wherever  they  happen  to  be. 
As  a  whole,  our  national  organism  is  powerful,  but  one 
part  of  it  is  weak.  The  roots  of  our  tree  are  sound  and 
healthy,  but  a  tree.is  not  healthy  and  does  not  bear  fruit 
if  it  does  not  annually  cover  itself  with  foliage  and 
flowers.  So  long  as  we  have  this  intellectual  and 
moral  servility  to  Western  Europe,  this  constant  spiritual 
treason  to  Russian  nationality  among  the  highest  classes 
of  the  people — so  long  as  the  wave  of  national  self- 
consciousness  does  not  reach  these  highest  classes  and 
restore  them  to  their  country — so  long  as  they  do  not 
enlighten  themselves  with  true  enlightenment  and  make 
themselves  the  organ  of  Russian  national  thought — so 
long  as  all  this  does  not  take  place,  there  will  always 
be  an  unconscious  but  constant  treasonable  sacrifice 
of  the  interests  of  Russia  in  all  paths  of  her  historical 
life.” 

All  this  must  seem  to  have  very  little  practical  interest 
for  us  Western  Europeans.  Mr.  Aksakof  appears  tohave 
soared  so  high  into  the  region  of  historical  abstraction, 
that  ho  must  have  lost  sight  of  passing  events.  In 
reality  he  has  done  nothing  of  the  kind.  If  his  utter¬ 
ances  are  a  little  vague,  it  is  not  because  he  loses  sight 
of  the  present.  If  ho  soars  high  it  is  merely  for  tho 
purpose  of  striking  his  prey  more  effectually.  And  his 
audience  has  not  long  h)  wait.  With  a  ”  fell  swoop  ” 
ho  comes  down  to  earth  again.  “  Until  all  this  has 
happened,”  he  continues,  “  it  is  difficult  to  hope  for  the 
true  and  successful  solution  of  tho  Eastern  Question, 
which  is  so  closely  and  organically  united  with  the 
destiny  of  Russian  nationality,  and  with  the  historical 
principles  by  which  Russian  nationality  has  been 
created  and  nourished.  The  whole  tiling  rests  with  us. 
There  is  no  need  to  put  tho  blame  on  others,  or  to  bo 
angry  with  Turkey  and  Europe.  Turkey  cannot  so 
easily  and  obligingly  cease  to  bo,  as  we  should  desire. 


not  in  the  right,  for  we  deny  and  ruin  our  dearest  in¬ 
terests.  The  essence  of  tho  Eastern  Question  is  for 
Russia  simple  and  clear — it  is  the  question  of  our  own 
existence.  Eastern  Christendom,  at  the  head  of 
which  we  stand,  does  not  belong  to  Western  Europe. 
Russia  and  all  the  Slavs  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
constitute  a  special  orthodox  world.  All  the  ampu¬ 
tated  members  of  that  world  must  be  restored 
^  to  it.  Our  mission  is  to  develop  and  incarnate  in  his- 
1  torical  life  the  spiritual  principles  which  lie  at  the  root 
of  the  Slavonic- Orthodox  world,  and  which  create  the 
eternal  antagonism  which  exists  between  it  and  the 
Latin-Frotestant  world  of  Western  Europe.  Whatever 
wo  may  do,  however  much  we  may  deny  our  nationality 
before  Western  Europe,  however  much  we  may  humiliate 
ourselves,  however  great  the  sacrifices  we  may  make  for 
European  peace  and  tranquillity,  we  shall  nevertheless 
remain  what  we  are,  we  shall  never  inspire  the  West  with 
confidence,  we  shall  never  extinguish  her  secret  hostility, 
unless  she  makes  us  powerless,  and  mutilates  us  mate¬ 
rially  and  spiritually.  All  that  is  clear  as  daylight,  and 
is  amply  proved  by  more  than  ten  centuries  of  history. 
In  that  respect  not  only  the  Pope  of  Rome  but  also  the 
whole  of  the  West  have  remained  true  to  themselves. 
The  Latin  empire  that  was  formerly  founded  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  by  the  Crusaders  is  merely  the  prototype  of 
that  order  of  things  towards  which  the  West  now  strives 
most  obstinately,  under  other  forms  and  by  other 
means.” 

”  Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  and  nations  in 
history  do  not  live  merely  by  material  prosperity.  It  is 
our  duty  not  only  to  watch  over  the  material  interest  of 
the  Slavs  in  Turkey,  and  to  protect  them  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Mussulmans.  We  must  at  the  same  time 
defend  them  from  the  attacks  of  the  West,  which  strives 
to  deprive  them  of  their  spiritual  individuality.  The 
sufferings  of  our  brethren,  from  which  Russia  is  destined 
to  free  them,  are  not  only  physical  but  also  moral,  con¬ 
sisting  in  the  humiliation  and  mutilation  inflicted  on 
their  moral  character  by  the  Latin  world  as  well  as  by 
Islam.  Our  mission  is  to  protect  the  whole  Slavonic 
world,  not  only  from  material  suffering,  but  also  from 
those  influences  which  prevent  the  free  development  of 
the  essentially  Slavonic  spirit.” 

So  far  we  have  endeavoured  to  represent  faithfully 
Mr.  Aksakof ’s  views  and  aspirations.  In  conclusion,  we 
must  add  a  word  or  two  of  our  own.  If  these  views 
and  aspirations  are  really  held  by  the  Russian  people,  we 
need  expect  no  genuine  peace  in  Europe  until  Panslavonio 
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most  cordially  agree  with  him,  bat  when  he  talks  of  tity  of  material  being  sent  southwards  for  the  oonstrnc* 
setting  Eastern  and  Western  Europe  by  the  oars  for  the  tion  of  wooden  barracks  or  oamp-hnts. 
purpose  of  preserving  the  spiritual  individuality  of  the  Meanwhile  the  men  are  not  kept  idle,  and  ftli^rms  and 
Slavonic  r^e,  we  must  tell  him  plainly  that  he  is  forced  marches  are  the  order  of  the  day,  though  it  can- 
wandering  in  a  very  distant  and  very  uninviting  political  not  bo  said  that  the  rank  and  file  enjoy  it,  but  the  dis- 
Dreamland.  “  The  essence  of  tho  Slavonic  spirit  —  cipline  is  unnsnally  severe,  even  for  Kussia.  Hereat 
whatever  that  ^  is— may  be  something  which  is  very  there  is  some  gmmbling,  oven  amongst  tho  inferior 
dear  to  him  individua^,  but  wo  venture  to  think  officers,  especifidly  lately,  during  Lent,  the  men  had 
that  not  only  Western  Europe,  but  also  Russia,  has  meat  only  once  a  week.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that 
more  serious  practical  interests  to  attend  to.  In  there  should  have  been  great  indignation  when  one 
wishing  his  country  to  sacrifice  her  future  to  tho  regiment,  during  one  of  these  forced  marches,  actually 
Quixotic  mission  of  preserving  this  mysterious  essence  had  nothing  to  eat  for  two  days.  The  Grand  Duke  was 
he  seems  like  an  enthusiastic  antiquary,  who  thinks  perfectly  furious  at  such  gross  neglect,  and  a  number  of 
that  the  world  should  stand  still  in  order  that  some  old  officers  was  summarily  dismissed.  Discontent  is  also 
ruin,  dear  to  him  from  its  historical  associations,  should  becoming  very  accentuated  in  reference  to  General 
be  spared  from  destruction.  We  have  a  profound  Nepokoischitzki,  tho  chief  of  tho  Staflf.  He  is  considered 
respect  for  Mr.  AksakoPs  personal  qualities,  and  great  too  old — he  is  over  seventy  years  of  age — for  tho  post, 
admiration  for  the  courage  which  he  displays  in  the  though  he  is  still  strong  and  hale,  and  takes  quite  a 
open  expression  of  his  opinion,^  but  he  must  pardon  ns  childlike  interest  in  the  troops  and  their  achievements, 
for  telling  him  frankly  that  he  is  not  a  practical  states-  It  was  simply  to  pleaso  him  that  tho  forced  march  of 

170  verst,  from  Kishineff  to  Odessa,  was  undertaken  at 
On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  forget  that  Mr.  a  temperature  of  20®  Reaumur  below  zero,  and  acoom- 
Aks^kor s  words  are  merely  the  extreme  expression  of  plished  in  two  days,  by  tho  men  in  heavy  marching 
tendencies  which  are  to  be  found  in  a  more  moderate  order.  It  is  true  that  no  accompanied  tho  men,  but 
ind  more  confused  form  in  the  minds  of  many  Russians,  then  a  man  with  a  hobby  can  accomplish  tho  impossible. 


THE  RIVAL  CAMPS. 

Apart  from  the  great  organs  of  the  Russian  Press, 
all  the  minor  local  papers  are  agreed,  either  that  the 
Protocol  empowers  Russia  to  coerce  Turkey,  or  that  it 
possesses  otherwise  no  value  whatever.  This,  we  need 
scarcely  say,  is  also  the  opinion  of  the  Russian  com¬ 
manders  of  the  Southern  army,  and  consequently  there 
has  been  a  marked  increase  of  activity  since  last  Sunday. 
Thus  the  defences  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper  have 
been  considerably  extended,  under  the  superintendence 
of  General  Todleben,  and  consist  of  a  series  of  shore 
batteries,  earthworks,  and  redoubts,  reachiug  from 
Otschakof  to  Nicolajew,  these  defences  being  still 
farther  protected  by  a  line  of  torpedoes,  of  which  a 
series  also  reaches  across  the  bay  from  Otschakof  to 
Kinbum.  Ships  for  Nicolajew  are  piloted  from  Otscha¬ 
kof  by  officers  appointed  for  the  purpose.  Akerman, 
Cberson,  and  Kertch  have  also  been  strongly  fortified, 
Nicolajew  itself  having  been  determined  on  as  the  basis 
for  the  operations  of  the  fleet.  The  other  places  on  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Crimean  coast  have  not  received  any 
special  attention  ;  but  very  strong  works  have  been 
constructed  at  Perekop,  and,  it  is  reported,  at  various 
points  on  the  Manitch  and  lower  Don.  All  the  works 
are  armed  with  the  heaviest  guns  at  disposal. 

At  Odessa  the  torpedoes  have  really  been  laid ;  but 
the  doubts  we  expressed  last  week  as  to  this  having 
been  then  the  case,  were  fully  justified,  for  it  appears 
that  there  have  been  very  serious  disputes  between 
General  Todleben  and  the  commandant  of  Odessa, 
General  Tschihatcheff*,  on  this  very  point.  The  com¬ 
mandant  did  not  wish  them  laid,  but  General  Todleben 
insisted  upon  it,  and  procured  the  orders  of  the  Grand 
Duke  for  his  wishes  to  be  carried  out.  Three  additional 
heavily-armed  batteries  have  been  constructed  on  the 
Quarantine  quay  at  Odessa. 

We  stated  last  week  that  a  Russian  general  and  his 
staff  had  arrived  in  Jassy  to  make  arrangements — or, 
rather,  to  complete  them — for  the  transit  of  troops 
throuifh  Roumania.  Farther  information  and  fresh 
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orders.  This,  combined  with  some  equivocal  proceed¬ 
ings  in  Persia,  has  led  the  Turks  to  believe  that  an 
attempt  is  to  made  on  Bassorah  and  Bagdad,  and 
measures  are  to  be  adopted  in  consequence.  Tbe  infor* 
mation  is  said  to  have  come  from  Jjondon,  and  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  report  that  Turkey  had  been  advised 
to  prepare  for  immediate  war.  From  another  quarter, 
however,  we  learn  that  this  eventuality  had  been  fore¬ 
seen  at  the  Porto,  but  that  the  British  Treaty  with  the 
Khan  of  Khelat  was  regarded  as  sufficient  proof  that 
the  English  Government  would  not  allow  any  attempt 
to  bo  made  on  Turkish  territory  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
W  hoiher  the  Porte  or  the  British  Government  had  any 
idea  that  the  Russians  tnigbt  march  their  Asiatic  forces, 
which  certainly  have  been  reinforced,  down  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  is,  however,  very  much  a  matter  of  con¬ 
jecture. 

The  Timet  correspondent  at  Pera  represents  Turkish 
diplomacy  at  Constantinople  as  in  an  utter  state  of  sixes 
and  sevens.  Our  information  conveys  a  very  different 
impression,  and  that  tbe  Turks  know  very  well  what 
they  want,  and  are  doing  it  too.  Amongst  other  things, 
they  have  had  enough  of  the  proffered  services  of  men 
of  doubtful  antecedents,  and  have  received  M.  Regnier 
very  coolly  indeed.  Even  the  commercial  club  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  refused  to  admit  him.  Klapka  has  received 
his  congSf  and  another  foreign  officer  who  recently 
entered  the  service  is  also  said  to  be  getting  tired  of 
the  slight  headway  he  is  making.  As  for  the  **  special 
mission  ’*  of  Raouf  Pasha  to  St.  Petersburg,  we  have 
excellent  authority  for  saying  that  it  will  be  no  special 
mission  at  all,  but  simply  a  part  of  the  arrangements 
whereby  SadoulJah  Bey  is  to  be  sent  to  Berlin,  and 
Khalil  Chcrif  Pasha  to  Paris.  There  will  thus  be 
nothing  at  all  exceptional  in  Raouf  Pasha's  proceeding  to 
St.  Petersburg.  Sadoullah  Bey  was  first  dragoman  of 
the  Divan  under  Abdul  Aziz,  then  keeper  of  the 
archives.  Minister  of  Commerce,  first  secretary  of  Sultan 
Murad,  and  president  of  the  Bulgarian  Commission. 

The  interest  taken  bv  the  Mahometans  of  India  in  the 
fate  of  the  Saltan  of  Turkey,  as  head  of  the  Moslem 
faith,  may  be  pretty  accurately  gauged  by  the  amount 
of  their  donations  to  the  voluntary  war  contributions,  of 
which  a  balance-sheet  has  just  been  published  : — Palace 
and  officials,  7,793,980  piastres ;  inhabitants  of.  Con¬ 
stantinople,  1,925,629;  Vilayets,  30,290,110;  Indian 
Mussulmans,  341,702 — say  3,417/. — or  all  in  all, 
‘K)3,513/.  The  expenditure  has  been  as  follows  : — War 
ministry,  27,801,088  piastres  ;  artillery  administration, 
5,843,698 ;  navy,  6,530,000,  thus  leaving  a  balance  in 
hand  of  nearly  176,000. 

Regarding  the  negotiations  with  Montenegro,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  tne  difficulty  about  Niksich  does  not  refer  so 
much  to  the  town  as  to  the  fortress  which  commands  it, 
and  is  at  some  little  distance  from  it — Onogost,  as  it  is 
called. 


PRINCE  BISMARCK  UNDER  COVER. 

On  April  1,  after  the  Emperor  William,  the  Crown 
Prince,  and  even  General  von  Stosch,  had  offered  their 
birthday  congratulations  to  Prince  Bismarck,  the  latter 
suddenly  asked  to  be  relieved  from  his  official  duties. 
Of  late  years,  it  had  become  quite  a  recognised  institu¬ 
tion  that  rumours  of  resignation  should  be  spread  about 
the  beginning  of  spring;  when,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
(pience,  all  tbe  old  biographical  aiiicles  that  lay  ready  for 
the  occasion  in  their  watchful  pigeon-holes,  would  be 
trotted  out  once  more,  in  a  slightly  altered  dress. 
**  Prince  Bismarck's  Resignation  ”  was,  in  fact,  looked 
upon  in  the  light  of  a  god-send,  whenever  journalism 
threatened  to  slack,  In  the  present  instance,  owing  to 
the  resignation-rumour  having  been  started  on  a  day 
N\  liich  bears  a  reputation  for  jocularity,  people  at  Berlin 
were  at  first  inclined  to  treat  the  news  as  a  familiar  old 
duck."  But  soon  a  more  serious  view  was  taken,  and 
men  of  generally  good  information  held  to  the  belief  that 
tin’s  time,  at  least,  there  was  cause  for  reflection. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  now,  from  all  that  has  reached 
11  •,  that  the  German  Chancellor  did  really  express  a 


desire  to  be  allowed  to  withdraw  from  his  triple  functions 
in  the  home  and  foreign  affairs  of  the  Empire,  and  of 
the  Prussian  kingdom.  At  the  urgent  appeal  of  the 
Monarch  and  the  Crown  Prince,  he,  however,  consented 
to  convert  his  request  into  one  for  a  year's  leave.  The 
reasons  for  his  acting  in  this  way  seem  to  be  of  a  highly 
complex  nature — not  an  unusual  thing  with  one  who, 
under  an  appearance  of  excessive  frankness,  has  always 
contrived  to  keep  his  own  counsel  marvellously  well. 
It  may  be  assumed,  with  perfect  truth,  that  ill-health  is 
really  one  of  the  motives  which  render  it  desirable  for 
the  "Man  of  Iron"  to  obtain  some  rest.  Though 
diplomatists,  according  to  Talleyrand,  have  always 
some  deep,  abstruse  reason  for  being  out  of  sorts,  it  so 
happens  that  even  statesmen  of  the  cuirassier  type  are 
not  bomb-proof  against  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 
Prince  Bismarck  has  lived  fast  in  his  time,  and  has  had 
more  mental  worry  daring  the  last  fourteen  years  than 
falls  to  the  lot  of  most  men.  He  is,  b^  nature,  of  an 
overbearing  temper ;  impatient  of  opposition,  even  when 
opposition  comes  from  the  friendliest  quarter,  in  what 
must  be  regarded  as  his  own  interest.  A  character  of 
this  kind  suffers,  of  course,  deeply  from  what  he  him¬ 
self  recently  called,  in  the  Reichstag,  the  "  incessant 
frictions  behind  the  scenes,"  an  expression  destined  to 
convey  the  idea  that  even  in  the  highest  Court  circles  he 
had  to  battle  against  adverse  influences. 

It  is  no  secret  that  with  the  Empress,  who  has  always 
bad  a  tenderness  for  the  clerical  element,  he  is  scarcely 
on  more  than  bowing  terms.  The  Amim  trial  broug'nt 
the  fact  clearly  to  light  that  Prince  Bismarck  suspected 
a  Court  intrigue  which  had  its  centre  in  a  motley  group 
near  the  Empress,  and  which  was  strengthened  else¬ 
where  by  highly- placed  political  antagonists  of  his. 
Against  these  dark  influences  he  certainly  could  play  off 
those  Liberal  and  patriotic  forces  that  will  not  hear  of 
any  compromise  with  priestcraft,  nor  allow  the  work  of 
increasing  unification  to  bo  disturbed  by  reactionary 
designs.  Unfortunately,  his  old  despotic  vein — which, 
previous  to  1866,  led  to  the  Constitutional  conflict,  when 
"  Charles  I.  and  Strafford  "  were  on  the  lips  of  every 
sound  Liberal — has  brought  Prince  Bismarck,  of  late, 
into  renewed  antagonism  to  the  progressive  elements  of 
the  nation.  We  need  only  refer  to  the  Judiciary  Reform 
Bill  of  the  last  Session,  when  the  freedom  of  the  Press 
and  other  guarantees  of  representative  government  fared 
badly  at  his  hands.  It  was  his  persistence  in  cramming 
down  the  throat  of  the  National  Liberal  party  a  series  of 
measures  originally  rejected  even  by  the  most  moderate 
Constitutionalists,  that  led  to  the  deep  schism  between 
those  latter  and  the  Progressists,  and  to  the  loss  of  a 
number  of  seats  hitherto  held  by  Liberals. 

Thus  there  have  been  "frictions"  between  Prince 
Bismarck  and  Court  cliques  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
friends  of  the  popular  cause  on  the  other.  In  addition, 
there  have  been  "  frictions  "  between  him  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  in  Government.  First,  a  certain  "incompati¬ 
bility  of  temper "  which,  like  Irish  reciprocity,  exists 
all  on  one  side,  namely,  on  the  side  of  Bismarck — led  to 
the  forced  withdrawal  of  Dr.  Delbriick,  the  President  of 
the  Imperial  Chancellor's  Office.  Quite  recently,  there 
occurred  the  "  friction  "  with  the  head  of  the  Admiralty. 
All  German  Liberals  are  agreed  on  the  desirability  of 
having  a  responsible  Cabinet  for  the  Empire,  instead  of 
that  virtual  Dictatorship  which  is  implied  in  the  Chan¬ 
cellor's  position.  They  are  further  agreed  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  Ministers,  whether  in  the  Empire  or  in  the 
separate  States,  should  take  their  cue,  as  regards  their 
separate  departments,  from  Parliament  rather  than  from 
the  opinion  of  a  single  man  of  exalted  position.  Prince 
Bismarck,  being  of  the  Ego  et  Bex  mettt  cast,  opposes 
the  call  for  a  responsible  Ministry  of  the  Empire, 
and  insists  on  keeping  his  colleagues  in  close  leading- 
strings.  It  was  an  unheard-of  novelty  for  him  that 
Stosch  should  elaborate  a  naval  budget  according  to  hU 
own  idea  of  naval  necessities,  and  yet  afterwards  submit 
to  demands  of  redaction  made  by  Parliament.  To  oust 
Stosch  was  the  thought  which  suddenly  struck  Bis¬ 
marck,  as  the  best  means  of  preventing  further  "friction." 
The  Emperor  not  seeing  the  use  of  this  summary  pro- 
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cedare,  the  Marine  Minister  was  retained,  and  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  patched  np  ;  bat  it  evidently  did  not  last  longer 
than  abont  a  day  or  two. 

Albeit,  in  the  question  of  the  Imperial  Court  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  Prince  Bismarck  did  not  show  any  strong  leaning 
one  way  or  the  other,  he  may  have  b^n  disagreeably 
surpris^  by  the  independent  action  of  the  majority  of 
the  Beichst^.  Add  to  this  that  a  debate  is  to  come  on, 
immediately  after  the  resumption  of  the  parliamentary 
sitting,  on  the  case  of  Dr.  Kantecki  at  Posen,  an  editor 
kept  in  durance  for  contempt  of  Court,  on  account  of 
his  refusal  to  give  up  the  name  of  a  correspondent  who 
must  have  betrayed  a  postal  secret  as  an  official.  In 
Liberal,  as  well  as  in  Progressist  circles,  where  no 
sympathy  exists  with  the  aims  of  the  Kwryer  Poznanski 
or  with  the  Romanist  would-be  conspirators  against 
German  independence,  the  fact  of  an  editor  being  kept 
in  prison  for  an  indefinite  time  still  produces  the  most 
painful  impression.  Fresh  interpellations  and  motions 
are,  therefore,  expected.  Prince  Bismarck  may  find  it 
more  convenient  to  shift  the  necessity  of  replying  to 
them  upon  the  shoulders  of  other  men.  The  fir  breezes 
of  Yarzin  are  pleasanter  than  a  Reichstag  atmosphere 
heated  by  such  a  debate. 

Then,  there  is  the  vast  Eastern  Question,  over  which 
Prince  Bismarck  has  sat  like  a  sphinx.  Are  we  to 
suppose  that  he  regards  that  question  as  shelved — so 
that  he  may  easily  prolong  his  usual  six  or  seven 
months’  st£^  near  the  Baltic  into  a  twelve  months’ 
absence  ?  Or  did  he  resign  (with  a  firm  conviction  of 
being  ultimately  plied  into  a  mere  temporary  leave) 
because  he  prefers  not  being  saddled  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  a  great  resolve  in  the  tremendous  Oriental 
crisis  ?  Would  he  rather  see,  for  the  nonce,  that 
quiet  and  silent  man.  Count  Moltke,  in  the  position  of 
chief  adviser?  These  are  some  of  the  queries  that 
occupy  the  mind  of  those  accustomed  to  look  upon  the 
German  Chancellor  as  a  mixture  of  Isegrim  and 
of  the  sly  occupant  of  Castle  Malepartus.  Mean¬ 
while  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  daring  the  leave  of 
Prince  Bismarck,  his  place  in  the  Prussian  Government 
will,  legally,  have  to  be  occupied  by  the  Finance 
Minister,  Camphausen,  and  in  the  home  and  foreign 
administration  of  the  Empire  by  the  State  Minister, 
Hofmann,  and  the  State  Secretary,  Herr  von  Biilow. 
At  the  same  time,  the  re-entrance  of  Dr.  Delbriick  into 
the  Imperial  service  is  stated  to  be  a  great  probability. 

But  now  comes — last,  not  least ! — a  bit  of  news 
which  caps  the  whole.  It  is  reported  that  a  move  will 
be  made  for  confen*ing  upon  the  Emperor  William  a 
“suspensive  veto,”  as  against  the  decisions  of  the 
Reichstag  !  If  this  report  were  to  turn  out  true,  not  a 
few  will  think  that,  with  all  his  ailments  which  make 
the  cuirassier  harness  hang  heavily  upon  his  body ; 
with  all  his  soreness  about  the  incessant  “  frictions ;  ” 
with  all  his  desire  to  avoid  bearing  the  responsibility  of 
a  decision  in  regard  to  Russia,  Prince  Bismarck  may 
yet  not  have  lost  ‘his  taste  for  political  work.  The 
suspensive  veto  of  the  Emperor  would  practically  be  the 
suspensive  veto  of  the  Chancellor,  whoever  that  might 
be.  To  have  to  defend  the  passing  of  such  a  measure, 
must  be  an  invidious  task  for  Bismarck  ;  but  it  would 
be  a  difierent  thing  for  him  to  enjoy  the  fruit.  To  put 
in  another  man  as  a  stop-gap,  would  consequently  bo 
the  proper  course.  Thus  we  have  come  round  again, 
from  illness  and  friction,  to  political  design !  We  hasten 
to  add  that  we  only  give  this  sadden  flash  of  an  idea  for 
what  it  is  worth ;  and  all  we  can  say  is,  that  German 
liiberals,  meriting  their  name,  will  probably  feel  bound 
to  veto,  for  good,  this  “  suspensive  veto  ”  of  an  Emperor 
in  whom  the  military  traditions  are  the  strongest. 


CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  reflection  that  the  horrible  scene 
at  the  execution  of  the  murderer  Johnson  in  the  Leeds 
Gaol  could  have  occurred  in  no  country  with  any  pre¬ 
tence  to  civilisation  but  our  own.  In  some  countries,  as 
in  Belgium,  Portugal,  and  some  of  the  United  States  of 


America,  the  capital  penalty  has  been  abolished;  in 
others,  such  as  Austria  and  France,  the  sentence  of 
death  is  comparatively  seldom  carried  into  effect ;  but 
wherever  capital  punishment  is  in  force,  means  have 
been  taken  that  the  sufferings  of  the  victim  of  the  law 
shall  be  as  brief  as  possible,  that  his  agony  shall  not  be 
protracted  through  the  bundling  of  the  executioner. 
Nowhere  but  in  this  country  is  the  criminal  left  at  his 
executioner’s  mercy,  subject  to  the  theories  and  experi¬ 
ments  of  an  official  who  takes  a  professional  pride  in 
his  hideous  business.  The  picture  which  Charles 
Dickens  drew  in  *Barnaby  Rudge’  of  Dennis  the 
hangman  was  no  caricature,  but  a  faithful  description  of 
the  ghastly  truth.  Some  years  ago,  it  will  bo  remem¬ 
bered,  that  a  similar  accident  to  that  of  which  we  have 
this  week  heard  the  revolting  details,  took  place  under 
the  artistic  superintendence  of  Calcrafl,  shortly  before 
the  retirement  of  that  functionary  from  his  post. 
Calcraft  had  been  introducing  some  improvements 
into  his  noose,  and  the  result  was  that  it  gave 
way,  and  the  man  fell  to  the  ground,  and  had 
to  undergo  a  repetition  of  his  agonies.  There  was 
an  inquiry,  but  the  only  thing  that  could  be  got  out  of 
the  executioner  was  an  expression  of  surprise  that  his 
noose  should  have  failed.  He  said  that  he  could  have 
trusted  his  own  father  with  it.  In  the  same  way,  per¬ 
haps  the  most  ghastly  part  of  the  Leeds  tragedy  is  the 
cool  way  in  which  Askern,  the  executioner,  treated  the 
accident.  “  The  best  of  ropes,”  that  worthy  is  reported 
to  have  said,  “  will  sometimes  give  way.  I  don’t  much 
care  for  thick  ropes.  They  won’t  bite  so  well  as  a 
thinner  string.” 

The  man  is  not  to  blame  for  having  theories  about  his 
trade,  and  resenting  non-professional  criticism,  and  ap¬ 
parently  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  trying 
what  experiments  he  pleases.  He  can  probably  plead 
that  he  was  actuated  by  motives  of  pure  humanity,  and 
has  as  much  right  as  the  Turks  to  be  indignant  at  inter¬ 
ference  from  without.  The  law,  and  not  the  man,  is  to 
blame.  Already  there  are  signs  that  the  occasion  will 
not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  some  attempt  to  prevent 
by  legislation  the  recurrence  of  similar  horrors.  On 
Thursday  night  two  different  notices  of  motion  were 
given  in  the  House  of  Commons.  One  member  pro¬ 
posed  as  a  remedy  that  the  appointment  of  hang¬ 
men  should  bo  taken  from  the  Home'  Secretary,  who 
can  have  neither  time  nor  means  for  asceiiaining 
the  qualifications  of  applicants  for  the  office,  and 
vested  in  the  High  Sheriffs.  Another,  without  sug¬ 
gesting  any  specific  remedy,  proposes  that  means 
shall  be  taken  to  make  the  execution  of  the  penalty 
more  certain  and  expeditious.  We  remember  once 
to  have  peeped  into  a  shambles  and  seen  a  pig’s 
throat  cut,  and  the  creature  walking  a  few  steady  steps, 
with  the  blood  gashing  from  it,  till  it  dropped.  It  was 
a  horrible  spectacle,  and  does  not  hold  a  pleasant  place 
in  our  memory.  These  barbarous  methods  of  ex¬ 
tinguishing  the  life  of  the  lower  animals,  except  in 
sport,  have  been  disused,  and  pains  are  now  taken  to 
minimise  the  sufferings  of  the  victim.  But  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  our  fellow-creatures,  we  cling  to  the  old 
method,  only  leaving  a  certain  freedom  of  experiment 
in  the  thickness  of  tne  rope  and  the  construction  of  the 
noose  to  such  enthusiastic  artists  as  Calcraft  and 
Askem. 

Most  people  will  admit  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  our 
civilisation  that  such  things  should  be,  and  yet  Askem 
might  very  fairly  plead  that  by  protracting  Johnson’s 
sufferings,  and  giving  him  full  time  to  taste  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  death,  he  was  only  fulfilling  the  spirit  of  the 
law.  For  surely,  if  capital  punishment  is  to  be  a 
deterrent  from  murder,  it  is  not  conducive  to  that 
end  that  the  path  of  death  should  be  smoothed  from  the 
criminal,  that  he  should  undergo  as  little  as  possible  of 
its  pain.  He  has  shed  man’s  blood,  and  others  are  to 
be  prevented  by  his  fate  from  giving  way  to  homicidal 
passions  ;  it  is  well  that  Justice  should  drink  his  blood 
drop  by  drop.  Why  should  a  murderer  enjoy  that 
euthanasia  which  is  the  privilege  of  honest  men  ? 

If  we  have  arrived  at  a  point  at  which  we  are  prepared 
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to  consider  how  to  make  capital  punishment  as  painless 
as  possible,  would  there  be  any  harm  in  considering 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  erase  the  barbarity 
altogether  from  our  penal  code?  One  never  h^rs 
capital  punishment  now  advocated  as  an  act  of  retribu¬ 
tion  ;  the  Hebraic  maxim  of  **  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth 
for  a  tootb,  a  life  for  a  life,*’  is  fallen  into  discredit. 
Capital  punishment  is  retain^  purely  as  a  deterrent ;  it 
would  be  abolished  to<morrow  were  not  its  abolition 
supposed  to  be  fraught  with  danger  to  society.  Now 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  fear  of  death  is  a  powerful 
motive.  There  is  nothing  comparable  to  it ;  nothing 
which  wo  should  say,  judging  on  general  principles, 
would  be  more  likely  io  stay  the  uplifted  hand  of  the 
murderer.  And  yet  somehow,  for  a  reason  which 
perhaps  one  may  understand  by  trying  to  imagine 
oneself  in  a  mood  for  murder,  the  risk  of  suffering  the 
extreme  penalty  seems  rather  to  irritate  and  excite. 
There  is  a  certain  air  of  romance  still  clinging  to  the 
gallows.  Nothing  is  more  often  testified  to  in  our 
criminal  courts  than  the  threat  to  do  for  some  enemy 
though  the  speaker  should  swing  for  it.  The  prospect 
of  swinging  for  the  gratification  of  a  hatred,  has  some- 
thinpf  heroic  about  it,  something  stimulating  to  the  vain 
gloriOTS  mind.  Two  years  ago  three  men  were  hanged  in 
one  day  at  Liverpool.  The  newspapers  expressed  a  hope 
that  this  terrible  example  might  prove  a  turning-point  in 
the  character  of  the  town,  and  administer  a  decisive 
chock  to  crimes  of  violence.  Next  Saturday  two  men 
and  a  woman  were  brought  up  charged  with  com¬ 
mitting  a  brutal  assault  on  their  father,  and  it  came 
out  in  evidence  that  they  had  been  overheard  to  say 
that  they  would  do  for  him  and  swing  for  it,  as  Murphy 
and  the  others  had  done.  And  at  the  following  summer 
assises  the  calendar  was  pronounced  to  be  the  blackest 
on  record. 

However,  we  are  not  left  to  theorising  on  the  effect  of 
capital  punishment,  and  trying  to  explain  the  paradox 
that  it  should  excite  to  crime  rather  than  deter.  The 
experiment  of  its  abolition  has  been  tried  in  other  coun- 
tries,  whose  population  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  to 
be  different  from  other  human  beings  in  the  motives  that 
affect  them.  How  does  society  fare  in  countries  where 
the  punishment  of  death  is  not  inflicted  ?  The  Howard 
Association  has  just  published  some  valuable  statistics 
on  this  point.  “  In  the  Netherlands  capital  punishment 
was  abolished  by  the  law  of  September  17,  1870.  On 
that  occasion  the  Minister  of  Justice  remarked  that 
since  the  year  1860  no  person  convicted  of  murder  had 
been  executed,  but  that  murders  had  not  increased. 
Since  the  formal  abolition  the  number  of  convictions 
for  murder  have  been — in  1871,  five  ;  in  1872, 
five ;  in  1873,  one ;  in  1874,  two.  The  statistics  for 
1875  and  1876  are  not  yet  published.”  In  Portugal  capital 

?nni8hment  has  been  abolished  for  the  last  thirty  years. 

et  the  Lisbon  correspondent  of  the  Times  lately  wrote 
that  crimes  of  a  startling  nature  are  uncommon  here, 
the  use  of  the  knife  being  by  no  means  so  general  as  in 
Spain  and  Italy.”  In  Italy  itself  it  is  found  that 
murders  are  far  more  frequent  in  the  provinces  in  which 
capital  punishment  is  inflicted  than  in  Tuscany,  where 
it  has  b^n  disused  for  forty*five  years.  In  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island,  where  there  is  no  capital  punishment, 
murders  for  the  ten  years  from  1865  to  1874  are  less 
nuiperous  by  62  per  cent,  than  in  Connecticut,  where 
the  extreme  penalty  is  in  force.  It  may  be  possible  to 
explain  away  these  facts,  but  it  must  admitted  that 
there  is  a  remarkable  consensus  of  testimony.  If  there 
is  to  bo  further  legislation  on  the  subject,  which  can 
hardly  bo  avoided  after  the  recent  scandal,  those  who 
advocate  the  retention  of  capital  punishment  will  have 
a  difficult  case  if  they  appeal  to  any  more  rational  prin¬ 
ciple  than  barbarous  prejudice. 


ETON  AND  CHRIST’S  HOSPITAL. 

A  curious  old  custom  was  observed  in  the  City  on 
Tues^y  morning.  The  whole  of  the  boys  from  Christ’s 
Hospital — more  commonly  known  as  the  Bluecoat 


School — accompanied  by  their  mastera,  beadles,  and 
nurses,  marched  in  procession  to  the  Mansion  House, 
and  were  there  solemnly  received  by  the  Lord  Mayor, 
who  presented  each  boy  in  rotation  with  a  small  sum  of 
money,  ranging  from  a  sovereign  for  the  **  Grecians” 
down  to  a  shilling  for  the  boys  in  the  lower  school.  In 
addition  to  this,  each  scholar  also  had  bestowed  upon 
him  a  couple  of  buns  and  a  cake.  The  Lord  Mayor  here 
appears  to  have  made  a  few  “appropriate”  remarks, 
and,  the  ceremony  being  thus  concluded,  the  boys  went 
back  again. 

The  Bluecoat  School,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  a 
Royal  foundation.  It  is  one  of  the  many  schools  which 
we  owe  to  Edward  YI.,  and  in  this  respect  it  stands 
exactly  on  the  same  level  as  does  Eton.  Unfortunately, 
it  got  very  early  in  its  history  into  the  hands  of  the 
City  authorities,  and  its  management  has  consequently 
become,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  that  of  a  charity 
school.  In  reality  there  is,  or  ought  to  be,  no  distinction 
whatever  between  a  Bluecoat  boy  on  the  one  hand  and 
a  king’s  scholar  at  Eton  on  the  other.  The  position  of 
each  is  equally  honourable,  and  there  is  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  justify  the  assumption  that  the  Royal  founder 
intended  the  one  to  be  a  school  for  the  sons  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  the  other  for  the  children  of  needy  and 
indeed  almost  indigent  middle-class  parents.  Until 
recently  the  common  origin  of  the  two  schools  was 
sufficiently  shown  by  the  striking  similarities  in  their 
domestic  discipline.  The  king’s  scholars  at  Eton  have 
an  old  dress,  which  is  as  much  de  rigueur  on  all  State 
occasions  as  the  uniform  of  the  Bluecoat  boy ;  and,  if  a 
Bluecoat  boy  was  compelled  to  breakfast  off*  brown  bread 
and  small  beer,  the  king’s  scholar  was  on  his  part 
obliged  to  dine  off  brown  bread,  roast  leg  of  mutton, 
and  boiled  potatoes.  It  is  said  that  Bluecoat  boys 
themselves  are,  if  anything,  somewhat  proud  of  the 
various  ordeals  to  which  they  are  yearly  subjected ;  and 
this  may  perhaps  be  the  case,  although  there  is  some¬ 
thing  always  so  peculiarly  offensive  in  the  patronage  of 
civic  magnates  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  boy 
of  any  spirit  can  care  to  submit  to  it.  After  all, 
however,  boys  are  not  so  high-spirited  as  are  men ;  and 
if  we  are  disposed  to  wonder  that  a  Bluecoat  boy  is 
rather  pleased  than  otherwise  to  be  tipped  a  shilling  by 
the  Loi^  Mayor,  and  to  be  regaled  on  penny  buns  and 
Marsala,  we  may  perhaps  remember  that,  until  within  a 
very  few  years,  Eton  boys  were  not  ashamed  to  go  out 
once  a  year  and  collect  money  on  the  high-road  to 
be  divided  among  those  of  the  king’s  scholars  who 
were  going  to  the  University.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
are  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  the  custom  at  the 
Bluecoat  School  for  the  pupils,  on  their  final  departure, 
to  gracefully  leave  a  few  pounds  on  the  head-master’s 
table  as  a  tribute  of  their  esteem  and  affection,  or  that  the 
assistant-masters  of  Christ’s  Hospital  have  ever  eked 
out  their  somewhat  scanty  incomes  by  the  questionable 
devices  to  which  the  assistant-masters  of  Eton  have 
before  now  had  recourse.  Indeed,  the  very  poverty 
of  Ghiist’s  Hospital  has  preserved  in  it  a  healthy 
tone  which  at  Eton,  for  some  time  past,  has  been  sadly 
wanting. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  it  may  be  remembered,  remarked  the 
other  day  in  public  that,  when  he  was  a  lad  at  Eton,  the 
boys  respected  a  schoolfellow,  not  because  he  had  plenty 
of  money,  but  for  what  he  was  worth  ;  but  that  nowadays, 
he  was  afraid,  Eton  was  too  much  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  worshipped  money  for  its  own  sake.  An 
Eton  boy  wrote  an  indignant  letter  to  the  Times  to  deny 
the  accusation ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  substantially 
true.  Five-and-twenty  years  ago,  Eton  was  a  very 
different  place  from  wnat  it  is  now.  Gentlemen  sent 
their  sons  there  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  it  may 
be  remembered  that  it  was  one  of  Byron’s  disap¬ 
pointments  that  he  was  sent  to  Harrow  instead  of 
to  Eton.  The  school  was  selected  partly  because  of  its 
old  historic  associations,  partly  because  of  its  proximity 
to  London — which  in  those  days,  when  there  were  no 
railways,  was  a  very  important  matter — and  partly,  no 
doubt,  for  the  natural  advantages  of  its  position.  It  is 
a  fine  thing  for  a  Westminster  boy  to  be  in  the  very 
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shadow  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  law  coarts,  the  state  of  things  is  allowed  to  be  snch  as  it  is,  yon 
and  to  have  free  access,  as  he  has,  to  each.  So,  too,  it  will  probably  be  told  that,  if  rich  parents  like  their  boys 

A.  J  *  *  *1  1  A  1  « 


is  a  fine  thing  for  an  Eton  boy  to  lire,  as  he  does,  under  to  spend  money  freely,  it  is  impossible  for  a  schoolmaster 
the  very  ramparts  of  Windsor  Castle,  and  early  in  life  to  interfere.  This  was  not  Arnold’s  view  of  bis  position  ; 

_ _ A _ 1  _  J  1_  1 _ •  1  •  1*ia1  ^ 


to  see  great  people,  and  to  be,  in  his  own  little  way,  and  unless  something  is  done,  and  done  resolutely,  Eton 
familiar  with  the  Court.  Unfortunately,  these  peculiar  will  go  on  from  worse  to  worse,  until  all  such  prestige 
advantages  have  of  late  years  made  Eton  far  more  as  it  once  had  will  disappear.  Twenty  years  ago  it 
popular  than  has  been  well  for  it.  The  wealth  of  Eng-  meant  something  that  a  man  had  been  to  Eton.  Ten 
land  has,  as  we  all  know,  marvellously  increased  since  years  hence  it  will  mean  very  little,  except  that  his 
the  introduction  of  railways ;  and  within  the  last  quarter  parents  have  been  able  to  spend  something  like  3002.  a 
of  a  century  a  completely  new  class  of  the  community  year  in  sending  him  to  a  fashionable  school.  We  are 
has  grown  up.  Eton  is  now  almost  entirely  filled  with  sorry  to  add  that  there  will  also  be  no  little  danger  of 
the  sons  of  men  who  send  their  boys  there,  not  because  the  presumption  that  he  is  a  snob, 
they  themselves  have  been  there,  not  because  they  wish 


their  boys  to  become  gentlemen,  but  because  Eton  is  a 
school  where  the  son  of  a  commoner  can  make  acquaint, 
ance  with  lords  and  the  sons  of  lords.  Some  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago  there  was  no  little  talk  about  Eton,  and 
it  was  complained  that  boys  there  were  taught  nothing. 
The  eminently  practical  answer  given  by  one  of  the  masters 


M.  SACHEB-MASOCH. 


When  a  man  has  worried  his  way  through  half  of  the 
three  score  years  and  ten  allotted  to  him,  there  is 

was  that,  inthe  ca.se  of  his  own  house,  the  majority  the  conviction  that  half  of  those  years  have  been  spent  in 
of  pareDts  did  not  wa^to  have  their  boys  tenght  any-  ^  „hat  ho  learned  with  snch  travail  of 

thing,  and  rather  prefe^d  them  to  be  idle.  If  the  s/irit^anring  the  other  half.  That  the  progress  of 
charge  was  trae  then,  it  is  still  more  tme  now;  for  knowledge  should  render  this  inevitable  is  sufficiently 
y^r  by  year  Eton  has  Wome  more  and  more  crowded  depressing ;  bat  when  the  fact  is  elevated  into  the  prin- 
with  the  sons  of  wealthy  parrenns  Nothing  is  ^m-  j,-  *ig  really  does  not  matter  what  one  says,  as  it 

moner  than  for  a  parent  to  send  his  boy  to  Eton,  be  all  wrong  some  few  years  hence,  whatever 


than  for  a  parent  to  send  his 
expressly  enjoining  him  to  make  good  acquaintances, 
to  enjoy  himself  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  write  home 
for  money  whenever  he  wants  it.  Half-a-dozen  such 
boys  would  ruin  the  moral  tone  of  any  school.  At  Eton 
they  can  be  counted  by  the  score.  Anyone  can  judge 
of  this  for  himself  who  has  visited  Eton  within  the  last 
few  years,  and  who  has  seen  the  manner  in  which  the  boys 
fit  up  their  studies  or  little  sitting-rooms,  the  manner  in 
which  they  dress,  and  the  lordly  indifference  with  which 
they  spend  their  money.  A  young  gentleman  of  this 
stamp  will  have  a  small  Turkey  carpet  and  Inxurious 
easy  chairs  in  his  study,  and  will  decorate  its  walls  with 
execrable  sporting  prints,  and  its  window  with  hothouse 
flowers  which  are  daily  renewed.  He  will  dress  as 
fastidiously,  and  will  be  fully  as  well  supplied  with 


humanity  is  still  left  in  a  man  of  the  above  ago  is  apt  to 
rebel  and  foolishly  exert  itself  to  save  the  coming 
generation  from  increasing  the  quantity  of  its  mental 
lumber. 

These  reflections  are  forced  upon  one  by  some  remarks 
of  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  M.  Sacher-Masoch.  Of  coarse,  if  we  were  to 
take  notice  of  all  the  wondrous  accounts  touching 
foreign  matters  that  appear  in  the  daily  press,  from  the 
Times  downwards,  we  should  require  al^ut  ten  numbers 
of  the  Examiner  to  furnish  a  condensed  weekly  epitome 
of  them.  We  can  only  take  representative  cases.  That 
of  the  Daily  Telegraph  and  M.  Sacher-Masoch  is  inter¬ 
esting,  because,  in  spite  of  the  absenoo  of  any  actual 
misstatement,  it  shows  that  the  writer  is  so  unaware  of 


jewellery,  Kd  gloves  necktira,  nmbrellas,  and  other  such  the  ignorance  he  exhibits  concerning  a  well-known  author 


niceties  of  the  toilette,  as  a  Bond  Street  dandy.  If  he 
is  given  to  rowing  he  will  have  his  own  private  boat ; 
and,  save  only  that  the  authorities  think  it  necessary  to 
draw  the  line  somewhere,  he  would  probably  keep  a 
dog-cart  for  fine  weather,  a  brougham  for  wet,  and  a 
valet  to  minister  to  his  personal  comforts.  In  his  purse 
he  carries,  as  a  rule,  a  sum  with  which  an  economical 
undergraduate  could  meet  the  whole  expenses  of  an 
Oxford  term  ;  and  he  is  never  so  much  in  his  glory  as 
when  he  is  **  standing  treat  ”  at  some  pastrycook’s  in  the 
town,  and  regaling  half-a-dozen  fashionable  friends  of 
the  kind  with  which  his  parents  have  expressly  enjoined 
him  to  associate,  upon  an  unwholesome  banquet,  in  which 
bad  champagne  usually  plays  a  conspicuous  part,  and 
is  charged  for  at  a  rate  that  would  be  exorbitant  in  the 
most  fashionable  hotel  in  the  whole  West  End. 

Wholesome  as  the  instincts  of  boys  usually  are,  it  is 
almost  impossible  that  vulgar  extravagance  of  this  kind 
should  not  have  a  distinctly  bad  effect.  Wealth  may  not 
be  everything  at  Eton,  but  it  is  a  great  deal  more  than  it 
ought  to  be.  If  an  Eton  lad  is  a  good  cricketer,  or  rows 
a  good  oar,  or  otherwise  distinguishes  himself,  he  can 
possibly  hold  his  own  without  a  lavish  allowance  of 
pocket  money ;  but,  if  he  cannot  contrive  to  somehow 
thus  single  himself  out,  he  will  find  Eton  a  very  un¬ 
pleasant  place,  unless  his  parents  are  prepared  to  allow 
him  for  mere  pocket  money  a  sum  sufficient  to  more 
than  support  an  ordinary  curate.  The  worst  feature  in 
the  whole  matter  is  that  the  masters  themselves,  as  far 
as  can  be  made  out,  not  only  are  aware  of  all  this,  but 
have  very  little  objection  to  it.  Instead  of  encouraging 
the  boys  in  simple  habits,  and  doing  their  best  to  put  a 
stop  to  extravagance,  they  rather  pride  themselves  on 
having  the  sons  of  rich  men  in  their  houses.  There  is 
absolutely  no  restriction  as  to  pocket  money.  No  in¬ 
quiry  is  made  as  to  how  the  boys  are  living,  or  what 
they  are  spending ;  and,  if  you  ask  an  Eton  master  why 


and  continental  school  of  fiction  as  to  be  perfectly 
touching.  Ho  says  : — 

M.  Calmann  L^vy  publishes  a  charming  novel,  written  by  M. 
Sacher-Masoch,  which,  I  suppose,  is  an  assamed  name,  professing  to 
depict  German  life.  It  is  entitlod  ‘  The  Prussians  of  To-day.* 
Naturally  the  view  taken  of  the  subject  is  an  unfavourable  one, 
although  one  cannot  fail  to  observe  streaks  of  truth  and  genuine 
description  in  every  chapter.  The  moral  of  the  work  seems  to  bo 
that  the  country  of  which  it  speaks  is  in  darkness,  and  that  the 
earliest  dawn  of  the  morning  that  is  to  dispel  the  cloud  has  not  yet 
appeared.  To-day,  according  to  the  writer,  the  Germans  are  lost  to 
all  sense  of  love,  beauty,  honour,  and  liberty.  The  egoists,  the 
heartless,  the  dishonest,  the  tyrants  of  humanity  triumph ;  mockery 
extinguishes  the  honest  man.  It  only  rests  to  the  good  to  be  re¬ 
signed,  and  to  hope  for  the  gentle  judgment  on  their  country  pro¬ 
nouncing  them  to  be  dreamers  and  unhealthy  thinkers.  Notwith¬ 
standing  its  party  spirit,  the  Ijook,  ns  1  have  already  indicated, 
exhibits  a  great  deal  of  literary  power,  and  is  written  in  a 
fascinating  style. 


The  supposition  that  Sacher-Masoch  is  an  assumed 
name  is  the  key-note  to  the  whole  paragraph.  Sacher- 
Masoch  is  a  Little  Russian  of  Galicia,  an  uncompro¬ 
mising  enemy  of  the  Poles,  no  lover  of  the  Great 
Russians,  and,  literarily,  a  mixture  of  Schopenhauer 
and  Spielhagou.  We  have  not  read  his  ‘  Prussians  of 
To-day,*  nor  do  we  intend  to  do  so.  We  know  exactly 
what  the  book  is.  The  heroines  are  all  women  who 
have  uxorious  husbands,  and  want  stronger  food,  or 
else  women  who  are  not  satisfied  with  a  fraction  of 
humanity  in  the  shape  of  one  unappreciative  mate,  but 
insist  on  the  devotion  of  as  many  of  the  race  as  they 
can  possibly  entangle.  Sometimes  the  ladies  lay  siege 
to  the  man  who  resists  them  by  asking  why  he  despises 
them.  Thus  did  the  Barina  Olga.  She  said  ; — 

“Why  do  you  despise  me?  Tell  me.  I  will  know  it.’*  Carried 
away  by  her  anger,  her  eyes  flashing,  she  had  placed  one  of  her 
beautiful  feet  on  Vladimir’s  chair.” 

“Be  it  so — listen  to  me,”  he  said  in  nn  icy  tone.  “You  are  a 
woman  of  rare  beauty,  of  great  intellect,  endowed  with  a  tender 
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Boul  created  to  rule  the  be^t  of  men.  I«  that  enough  for  you  ?  No, 
every  day  you  thirst  for  fresh  laurels.  Your  vanity  is  insatiable ; 
it  is  as  a  vulture  gnawing  at  your  heart  i  but  remember  this  poor 
heart  of  yours  does  not  renew  itself  like  the  Titan’s  liver ;  and  at  the 
end  of  all  you  find  the  dingust  and  contempt  of  man  joined  to  that 
you  will  feel  for  yourself.”  • 

This  is  plain  speaking,  and  after  snch  mental 
familiarity  one  is  not  surprised  at  its  physical  develop¬ 
ment  when  the  Barina  exclaims,  “  What,  yon  are 
going  without  kissing  me  ?”  and  then  springing  at  him 
kisses  him  and  bites  him  till  his  lips  bleed.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  Barina  was  man  ied, 
and  the  mother  of  several  children.  As  for  Sacher- 
Masoch’s  heroes  they  afe  all  male-women  of  the  same 
class  as  his  heroines.  The  seduction  of  single  females 
is  their  first  olnect  in  life  ;  then  as  this  palls  upon  them, 
they  fly  at  higher  game  in  the  shape  of  married  women 
to  1^  snatched  from  the  very  husband’s  den.  Such  is 
the  cliaracter  of  his  Don  Juan  of  Kolomca,  the  Barina 
Olga,  and  the  Venus  of  the  Pelisse,  in  which  last  a 
Russian  nobleman  sells  himself  as  a  slave  to  the  object 
of  his  adoration,  and  loves  her  all  the  more  the 
more  she  knouts  him.  Kiimberger,  Sacher-Masoch’s 
introducer  to  the  German  public,  stated  that  his 
protege  aims  at  freeing  the  Teutonic  novel  from  the 
mazes  of  abstraction  and  plunges  into  frank  and  free 
realism,  and  sports  in  the  poetry  of  the  senses.  Possibly 
his  sketches — ‘  Cain’s  Legacy  ’ — may  faithfully  depict 
society  in  and  round  about  Kolomca,  where  the  scenes 
of  his  stories  are  laid.  But  we  are  quite  certain  that 
his  descriptions  of  the  most  godfearing  community  of 
Quakers  would  not  differ  one  whit  from  his  pictures  of 
such  bloodthirsty  kissers  and  kissees  as  Barina  Olga  and 
Vladimir,  whoso  “  love  was  not  made  up  of  small 
change.”  Of  what  value  Sacher-Masoch’s  ‘  Prussians 
of  To-day  ’  may  be,  wo  will  now  leave  our  readers  to 
determine,  simply  adding  that  the  French  critics  long 
n'jfo  described  his  characters  as  leading  too  exuberant  a 
life  for  Western  tastes.”  Perhaps,  however,  the  2'ele- 
graph  will  not  consider  it  superfluous  to  know  that 
Sachcr-Masoch  being  a  Russian  is  not  a  Frenchman, 
and  that  therefore  it  does  not  follow  that  ”  his  views  of 
the  Pru.ssians  are  naturally  unfavourable.”  Also  that 
liis  literary  language  is  German. 


ITALY  IN  SHADE  AND  SUNSHINE. 

VII. — THE  LACE  WEAVER. 

On  the  hill,  whose  crest  is  fringed  with  stone  pines 
above  Santa  Margherita’s  town  and  harbour,  Lucrezia’s 
grey  cottage  stands,  with  thatched  roof,  among  the 
trees.  Olives  are  aronnd  her  dwelling,  for  it  stands  on 
the  nether  slopes,  where  the  fir’s  fragrance  from  above 
scarce  reaches  ;  their  fine  branches  and  crooked  stems 
re.st  traced  upon  the  sky,  and  into  their  grey  tones  fig- 
trees  bring  brighter  green  for  contrast,  though  brightest 
of  all  are  the  vines  that  twine  beneath.  The  blue-grey 
smoke  curls  above  the  green-grey  trees,  to  show  where 
the  lace- weaver  lives;  a  rough  spring  flows  freshly  out 
of  the  earth  beside  her  cottage,  with  wooden  trough  to 
guide  its  stream  into  the  brick  basin,  and  thence  into 
the  beans  and  potatoes  of  her  garden ;  a  rude  balcony 
flanks  the  house,  a  walnut-tree  shadows  it  over,  a 
pergola  dims  the  light  at  the  kitchen  window; 
and  the  gourd-plants  trail  beneath  it  on  the  ground, 
with  ample  golden  flowers ;  carnations,  side  by  side  with 
kitchen  herbs,  grow  in  a  box  upon  the  window-sill. 
Lucrezia  sits  outside  on  the  little  terrace ;  the  pear  tree 
is  white  with  blossom,  just  opposite,  and  at  the  foot  of 
many  a  sloping,  stone-hemmed  garden,  where  green 
wheat  waves,  and  gladioli  bloom  between,  the  sunny 
sea  spreads  far  away,  and  breaks  white  upon  the  rocks ; 
but  her  face  is  not  raised  to  look,  for  before  her  is  the 
lace-pillow,  and,  while  her  fingers  ply  busily,  her  head  is 
bowed,  and  she  softly  rocks  a  cradle  with  her  foot. 
Lucrezia  is  a  young  mother.  Last  year,  w'hen  the 
fruit  was  at  the  best,  and  the  fishing  had  been  good, 
she  was  married  to  Pietro  of  Santa  Margherita, 
and  the  little  swaddled  infant  that  sleeps  at  her 


feet  is  the  firstborn,  who  came  with  the  summer’s 
return  this  May-time.  Ho  has  no  features  to  boast 
of  yet,  and  bis  legs  and  arms  are  tightly  bound 
with  swathing  bands,  but  Lucrezia  thinks  him  truly 
fair  nevertheless,  nor  minds  the  piteous  wail  with  which 
he  will  shortly  break  in  upon  her  deftest  bit  of  labour. 
She  is  a  comely  woman,  but  beautiful  rather  with  the 
recollections  of  other  beauty — the  beauty  of  past  gene¬ 
rations — than  perfect  in  her  own  person.  She  is  dark 
and  tall  and  straight,  with  square,  broad  shoulders 
and  ample  bosom  ;  her  hair  is  almost  black,  her  eyes  are 
grey,  her  skin  is  bronzed  and  slightly  freckled,  her 
mouth  is  wide,  and  the  teeth  within  it  white  and  even  ; 
the  Lauds  that  weave  and  twist  amid  a  labyrinth  of 
threads  aro  coarse  and  large  though  seemly  shaped ; 
the  foot  upon  the  cradle’s  edge  is  no  dainty  foot, 
for  it  has  growm  hard  upon  the  hard  stones, 
and  tanned  with  the  sun,  and  soiled  with  the  world’s 
work  of  every  day.  *  Neither  contadine  nor  fisherwives 
waste  their  scant  pence  on  shoes  and  stockings. 
Lucrezia  plaits  her  white  threads  swiftly — so  swiftly 
that  yon  might  almost  see  the  pattern  growing  beneath 
her  fingers,  though  it  is  no  simple  design  that  she 
weaves  thus  from  memory,  but  an  elaborate  arrange¬ 
ment  of  groundwork  and  spray  and  border,  that  go  to 
make  the  width  most  used  for  flounces.  The  wooden 
bobbins  clap  together  merrily  when  Lucrezia  thus 
nimbly  twists  and  crosses  threads  over  the  pink  pillow’s 
surface.  She  is  crooning  a  lullaby  to  the  bandaged 
hamhoccio  the  while,  and  nearly  mars  the  use  of  it  by 
the  loud  peals  of  laughter  that  Maria’s  conversation 
provokes,  who  sits  idling  on  the  cottage  door-step. 

”  Marry  ?  I  wouldn’t  marry  for  worlds,  and  have  to 
w'ork  as  you’re  working  now,”  declares  decisively  that 
one  who  is  yet  a  spinster.  ”  What  man  is  worth  it  ? 
For  me,  I  like  to  amuse  myself — in  the  way  one  should, 
of  course  !  Santa  Vergine  !  you’re  always  at  it !  If 
you’re  not  at  the  lace-pillow  you’re  with  the  fish  to 
market  or  down  in  the  villa  round  the  tomate  and  the 
herbage  !  And  then  that  marmot  of  yours !  It’s  one 
thing  to  dandle  him  a  bit  for  you  when  you’re  up  to  Santa 
Margherita  on  an  errand,  but  to  have  a  thing  like  that 

of  one’s  own - !  Not  for  me  !  ”  ”  Go  to  !  ”  laughs 

Lucrezia.  ”  And  that  young  man  of  Camogli  that  I  know 
of  ?  ”  ”  And  that  young  man — and  that  young  man ! 

What  young  man,  and  what’s  ho  to  do  with  jne,”  simpers 
the  maid.  “All  very  fine,”  replies  the  married  woman, 
with  a  giggle  so  loud  that  Ernesto  gives  an  ominous 
whine,  and  would  probably  move  his  limbs  were  they 
not  so  well  secured,  ”  that  will  he  know  better  than  I 
for  a  surety  !  ”  And  she  rocks  the  cradle  faster,  and 
begins  to  croon  afresh,  till  the  pins  on  the  pillow  want 
shifting  forwards,  and  Maria  so  far  recovers  her  gravity 
as  to  continue,  ”  You  are  always  up  to  your  jokes,  you ! 
But  tell  me  a  little — wilt  teach  me  the  lace-making  if  1 
have  the  patience  to  learn  ?  It’s  the  only  way  for  us 
poor  girls  to  earn  a  pair  of  ear-rings,  I  suppose.” 
“  My  dear,  you  would  never  have  patience,”  says 
Lucrezia.  ”  A  fisher-girl  like  you  !  Why,  your  hands 
are  rough  from  the  oar,  and  then  you’d  never  sit  still 
a  little  half-hour.  It’s  bad  enough  for  me,  who  have 
been  used  to  it  since  I  w’as  twelve  years  old  !  ” 

A  portion  of  the  pattern  gets  finished  off  at  this  point, 
and  Lucrezia  casts  a  handful  of  threads  aside — the 
threads  that  have  twined  one  kind  of  weft  for  sprays — 
and  takes  up  a  new  set  to  fill  in  the  ground  with.  She 
has  had  a  good  day’s  work,  has  been  at  the  pillow  at 
least  five  or  six  hours,  and  has  completed  nearly  mezzo 
palmo  of  flounce,  which  is  about  five  inches.  If  she 
were  not  the  nimblest  worker  in  all  Santa  Margherita’s 
vicinity,  she  could  never  make  as  much  lace  as  this  in 
the  whole  twelve  hours,  and  yet  the  Genoa  shops  will 
scarcely  pay  her  more  than  a  franc  for  the  piece  she  has 
done,  weaving  since  daybreak  till  now  that  it  is  time  to 
cook  the  cena.  Indeed,  if  hers  were  not  the  best  and 
smoothest  made  lace  to  be  had  along  that  shore,  Lucrezia 
would  not  even  earn  as  much.  It  is  not  without  some 
reason  that  to  Maria’s  remark  about  its  being  the  best 
means  of  gain  for  a  woman,  she  answers,  but  cnrtlyi 
‘  You  believe  it  ?  Listen  to  me  rather ;  that  you  who 
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have  hard  hands  and  slow  wits,  and  the  patience  only  of 
a  spirit  in  pnrgatory,  you  would  not  mahe  half  a  franc 
with  your  day  at  the  pillow !  Even  the  glove-sewing 
would  suit  you  better,  though  ’tis  but  a  poor  trade ! 
Take  to  yourself  that  young  man  of  Camogli,  and  go  in 
peace !  He  has  a  house  above  his  head,  and  you  are  fit 
for  nothing  so  well  as  to  sell  his  fish  for  him  at  Santa 
Margherita,  and  harvest  his  wheat  and  his  •olives.” 
Lucrezia  rises  to  stretch  her  arms,  for  the  shadows 
are  creeping  longer  and  a  filmier  light  dims  the  8un*s 
dazzle  on  the  bay.  It  will  bo  time  to  pare  the 
potatoes  and  wash  the  rice  for  minestraf  though  on 
second  thoughts  she  has  a  mind  to  cook  some 
polenta — that  is  quicker  done,  and  just  as  acceptable 
for  second  meal.  Maria's  gossip  must  end  for  this  time. 
She,  too,  has  a  cena  to  make  ready  at  home  for  the  men, 
and  Lucrezia  has  enough  to  do  now,  for  just  when  the  pot 
wants  putting  on  if  that  bundle  in  the  cradle  does  not 
begin  to  wail,  of  course  !  “  It's  always  so,”  laments  she 

plaintively,  but  the  mother's  heart  cannot  find  it  within 
to  be  cross,  though  she  must  rake  the  fire  with  one  hand 
while  holding  the  infant  to  her  breast  with  the  other. 

The  firstborn's  woes  are  stilled,  supper  simmers 
over  the  burning  logs  in  the  light  of  whoso  flames 
Lucrezia's  copper  vessels  shine  brightly  on  the  smoke- 
tarnished  walls ;  without  the  sunlight  has  faded,  and 
grey  clouds  cross  the  west.  “We  shall  have  a 
storm  to-night,”  muses  she  on  the  terrace  looking 
seawards,  with  her  back  to  the  road,  and  to  the  chestnnt- 
woods  behind  her  olive  trees.  Truly,  the  blue  waves 
are  sadder-coloured  than  before,  and  begin  to  wear 
white  feathers  on  their  bosoms.  A  wind  moves  in  the 
grey  branches  overhead,  and  rustles  more  noisily  amid 
the  broader-leaved  chestnuts  behind  ;  on  the  hill's  crest 
it  is  sighing  beneath'  the  stone  pines.  “  Pietro  will 
surely  not  go  to  the  fishing  this  night,”  says  she,  half 
aloud  ;  and  she  turns  to  fetch  the  copper  cauldron  to 
fill  at  the  spring.  Someone  is  coming  through  the 
chestnut  wood  that  lies  away  from  the  sea — a  lady. 
Is  it  one  of  the  ladies  from  the  palazzo  on  Santa 
Margherita's  beach  ?  Yes — good  Virgin — it  is  indeed, 
nnd  the  same  one  who  bought  lace  of  her  lust 
week !  What  a  good  fortune,  for  a  private  cus¬ 
tomer  buys  at  double  the  price  ofiered  by  Genoa  shops. 
“  Your  servant,”  says  she  modestly,  but  without  a 
curtsey — that  is  not  the  way  with  our  cuntadine ;  yet 
her  manner  is  none  the  less  lespcctful.  “Good  evening, 
my  honest  girl,”  replies  the  town  dame  in  the  high  sing¬ 
song  that  is  special  to  Gcnoc.se  dialect,  and  difierent 
from  the  Venetian  twitter  or  the  deep  Milanese  chest 
notes.  She  is  not  alone — a  tall  man  attends  her,  dressed 
after  a  supposed  English  mode  as  for  the  country  ;  he 
is  chestnut- haired,  and  would  call  himself  hiondo^  or  fair, 
spite  of  his  skin's  colour ;  that  is  why  he  afiects  the 
English  style,  and  he  too  says  “  Felice  sera  ”  graciously 
to  our  Lucrezia,  because  she  is  a  comely  woman.  She 
meanwhile,  standing  beside  the  fountain  with  her  hand 
resting  on  the  copper  bowl  to  steady  it,  gazes  with  appre¬ 
ciating  eyes  on  the  lady’s  elegant  attire,  who  says  pre¬ 
sently  to  the  swain  beside  her,  “  It  will  rain,  I  think — it 
behoves  to  go  quickly  home ;”  then  to  the  contadina  whose 
vessel  has  filled  the  while  at  the  trickling  spring,  “  Have 
you  any  more  lace  of  that  sort  that  1  bought  last  time  ?  ” 
“  Come  up  the  steps  beneath  the  pergola^  cara  signora^ 
and  I  will  show  you  what  I  have,”  replies  Lucrezia, 
frankly,  but  with  no  curtness  as  the  words  might  imply. 
And  she  heaves  the  water- vessel  to  her  head,  which  must 
first  be  replaced  in  the  kitchen,  whence  she  then  brings 
two  nicely  dusted  rush  chairs  for  the  signori.  La  marchesa 
sits  down,  asks  a  question  about  the  prospects  of  grape 
and  olive  harvest,  speaks  a  word  to  the  now  wakeful 
hamhinOfSknd  handles  black  and  white  lace  while  the  signor 
hiondo  leans  against  the  stone  parapet  and  smokes  and 
gives  valuable  opinions  on  stitch  and  pattern  and  quality 
of  the  goods.  Lucrezia  has  a  handsome  store  of  completed 
lace — of  course,  some  of  it  is  promised  to  the  shop,  but 
what  matter  ?  No  one  can  quicker  invent  a  suitable 
lie  for  the  shopwoman  should  the  marchesa  take  a  fancy 
to  any  special  piece.  There  are  lengths  of  all  widths 
in  flounce,  and  edge,  and  insertion-lace ;  there  are  scarves 


and  shawls,  and  parasol  covers,  and  every  kind  of  female 
adornment  that  is  in  fashion,  whether  suited  to  this  special 
kind  of  guipure  trimming  or  no.  Lucrezia's  lace  is  the 
finest  made  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  even  hers  is  no 
fine  and  precious  kind.  True,  in  olden  times  the  Riviera 
girls  used  to  make  a  straight-edged  and  thin-threaded 
lace  that  was  worthier  the  name,  but  this  long  time 
past  florid  designs  and  Maltese  stitches  have  come  into 
vogue,  and  now  we  have  nothing  but  guipure  made 
along  the  shores.  La  marchesa  buys  her  five  metri  of 
heavy- weighted  black  silk  flouncing,  in  which  kind  the 
loose-woven  patterns  show  to  best  advantage,  and  when 
she  has  bargained  a  while  over  it,  and  laughed  and 
talked  friendly  with  Lucrezia,  it  is  discovered  sud¬ 
denly  by  all  three  that  the  rising  blast  has  lashed 
our  blue  sea’s  waters  into  swelling  and  breaking  billows, 
and  that  the  storm  is  overhead.  Dark  clouds  hasten 
across  the  sunset,  and  the  rain  begins  to  drop.  “  Miseri^ 
cordia,**  says  the  lady.  For  the  square,  pink  palace 
looks  a  long  way  off,  so  she  is  fain  to  take  the  shelter  of 
the  lace-weaver's  shady  kitchen  that  is  now  gracefully 
offered,  and  to  blacken  her  dainty  slippers  on  tne  square 
brick  hearth  and  listen  to  the  first-born's  wail  till  the 
rain  have  ceased  to  water  the  garden,  and  the  wind  to 
turn  up  the  olive  leaves'  white  linings,  till  the  worst  of 
the  storm  be  over  in  fact,  though  waves  still  dash  white 
spray  on  black  and  cloven  rocks  in  the  bay,  and  the 
sunlight  be  blotted  out  for  good  this  day.  Hut  Pietro 
has  good  news  on  his  return  to  the  cottage  ;  the  fishing 
has  been  good  this  broken  weather,  and  Lucrezia  has 
good  news,  too— she  has  sold  five  metri  at  an  honest 
price  to  the  marchesa  of  the  great  palace. 


SONGS. 

FROM  H.  Heine's  *  such  deb  lieder.’ 

I. 

"NVarm  summer  dwells  upon  thy  cheeks 
And  in  thy  dancing  eyes; 

But  in  thy  little  heart,  f^sir  child, 

Cold,  frosty  winter  lies. 

Yet  these,  I  think,  as  years  grow  on, 

Will  play  a  dilferent  part; 

Then,  winter  on  thy  cheeks  shall  he. 

And  summer  in  thy  heart. 

II. 

Hast  thou  forgotten,  quite  forgotten,  dear. 
That  I  possessed  thy  heart  for  many  a  year  P 
Thy  little  heart,  so  small,  so  false,  so  sweet. 
Sweetest  and  falsest  heart  that  ever  beat 

The  love  and  pain  hast  thou  forgotten,  dear. 
That  weighed  upon  my  heart  for  many  a  year; 
1  know  not  which  was  greater  of  the  twmn. 
Only  that  they  were  great,  both  love  and  pain. 

III. 

I  longed  to  linger,  resting 
Beside  you,  free  from  care ; 

But  you  ran  off,  protesting 
'  You  had  no  time  to  spare. 

I  vowed  my  soul  should  never 
Know  other  queen  but  you ; 

You  only  laughed,  however, 

And  dropped  a  curtsey,  too. 

All  day  you  sorely  tried  me ; 

And,  not  content  with  this, 

You  cruelly  denied  me 
Even  a  farewell  kiss. 

But  if  you  will  not  soften, 

I  shall  survive  it  still ; 

I’ve  been  through  this  so  often. 

Sweet — and  it  does  not  kill. 
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GREEN  PASTURES  AND  PICCADILLY. 

WILLIAM  BLACK, 

Author  of  *  The  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton,'  *  The  Princeu 
of  Thule*  H 

e 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

FIRST  EXPERIENCES. 

Mabkiaob  U  in  legal  phrase  the  “  highest  consideration ;  **  even 
the  cold  and  unromantic  eye  of  the  law  perceiTes  that  the  fact 
of  a  woman  giving  herself  up,  body  and  soul,  to  a  man,  is  more 
than  an  equivalent  for  any  sort  of  marriage-settlement  But 
at  no  period  of  the  world's  history  was  it  ever  contemplated 
that  a  woman's  immediate  duty,  on  becoming  a  wife,  was  forth¬ 
with  to  efface  her  own  individuality.  Now  this  was  what 
Lady  Sylvia  deliberately  set  about  doing,  in  the  first  fiush  of 
her  wifely  devotion.  As  she  had  married  the  very  source  and 
fountain-head  of  all  earthly  wisdom,  what  use  was  there  in 
her  retaining  opinions  of  her  own  P  Henceforth  she  was  to 
have  always  at  her  side  the  lawgiver,  the  arbiter,  the  infallible 
authority;  she  would  surrender  to  his  keeping  all  her  beliefs 
just  as  she  implicitly  surrendered  her  trunks.  She  never 
thought  twice  about  her  new  dresses:  what  railway-guard 
could  withstand  that  terrible,  commanding  eye  P 

Now,  little  has  been  said  to  the  point  in  these  pages  about 
Balfour,  if  it  has  not  been  shown  that  he  was  a  man  of  violent 
prejudices.  Perhaps  he  was  not  unlike  other  people  in  that  re¬ 
spect  ;  except  in  so  far  as  he  took  little  pains  to  conceal  his 
opinions.  But  if  there  was  anything  likely  to  cure  him  of 
prejudices  it  was  to  see  them  mimicked  in  the  faithful  and 
loving  mirror  now  always  by  his  side ;  for  how  could  he  help 
laughing  at  the  unintentional  distortions  P  lie  had  been  a 
bitter  opponent  of  the  Second  Empire,  while  that  bubble  still 
glittered  in  the  political  atmosphere ;  but  surely  that  was  no 
reason  why  Lady  Sylvia  should  positively  refuse  to  remain  in 
Paris  P 

**  Qracious  goodness,"  said  he,  have  you  acquired  a  personal 
dislike  for  thirty  millions  of  people  P  You  may  take  my  word 
for  it,  Sylvia,  that  as  all  you  are  likely  to  know  about  the 
French  is  by  travelling  among  them,  they  are  the  nicest  people 
in  the  world,  so  far  as  that  goes.  Look  at  the  courtesy  of  the 
officials — look  at  the  trouble  a  working-man,  or  a  peasant,  will 
take  to  put  you  in  the  right  road.  Believe  me,  you  may  go 
further  and  fare  worse.  Wait,  for  example,  till  you  make 
your  first  plunge  into  Germany.  Wait  till  you  see  the  Ger¬ 
mans  on  board  a  Rhine  steamer — their  manners  to  strangers, 
their  habits  of  eating - " 

**  And  then  P  "  she  said,  am  I  to  form  my  opinion  of  the 
Germans  from  thatP  Do  foreigners  form  their  opinion  of 
England  by  looking  at  a  steamer-load  of  people  going  to  Mar¬ 
gate  P  " 

”  Sylvia,"  said  he,  **  I  command  you  to  love  the  French." 

**  1  won't,"  she  said. 

But  this  defiant  disobedience  was  only  the  curious  result  of 
a  surrender  of  her  own  opinions.  She  was  prepared  to  dislike 
thirty  millions  of  human  beings  merely  because  he  had  ex¬ 
pressed  detestation  of  Louis  Napoleon.  And  when  he  ended 
the  argument  with  a  laugh,  the  laugh  was  not  altogether 
against  her.  From  that  moment  he  determined  to  seize  every 
opportunity  of  pointing  out  to  her  the  virtues  of  the  French. 

Of  course  it  was  very  delightful  to  him  to  have  for  his  com¬ 
panion  one  who  came  quite  fresh  to  all  those  wonders  of  travel 
which  He  close  around  our  own  door.  One  does  not  often 
meet  nowadays  with  a  young  lady  who  has  not  seen,  for 
example,  the  Rhine  under  moonlight  Lady  Sylvia  Lad  never 
been  out  of  England.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  crossed 


interminable  distances,  and  left  her  native  country  in  a  dif*' 
ferent  planet  altogether,  when  she  reached  Brussels,  and  she 
could  not  understand  her  husband  when  he  said  that  in  the 
Rue  Montagne  de  la  Cour  he  had  always  the  impression  that 
he  had  just  stepped  round  the  corner  from  Regent  Street 
And  she  tried  to  imagine  what  she  would  do  in  these  remote 
places  of  the  earth  if  she  were  all  by  herself — without  thU 
self-reliant  guide  and  champion,  who  seemed  to  care  no  more 
for  the  awful  and  mysterious  officials  about  rail  way -stations  q 
and  the  entrances  to  palaces  than  he  would  for  the  humble 
and  familiar  English  policeman.  The  great  deeds  of  chivaliy ' 
were  poor  in  her  eyes  compared  with  the  splendid  battle 
waged  by  her  husband  against  extortion ;  the  field  of  Waterloe 
was  nearly  witnessing  another  fearful  scene  of  bloodshed,  all 
because  of  a  couple  of  francs.  Then  the  Rhine,  on  the  still 
moonlight  night,  from  the  high  balcony  in  Cologne,  with  the 
coloured  lights  of  the  steamers  moving  to  and  fro — surely  it 
was  be  alone  who  was  the  creator  of  this  wonderful  scene.  • 
That  he  was  the  creator  of  some  of  her  delight  in  it  waa 
probable  enough. 

Finally,  they  settled  down  in  the  little  village  of  Roland- 
seck ;  and  now,  in  this  quiet  retreat,  after  the  hurry  and  bustle 
of  travelling  was  over  and  gone,  they  were  thrown  moro 
directly  on  each  other’s  society,  and  left  to  find  out  whether 
they  could  find  in  the  companionship  of  each  other  a  sufficient 
means  of  passing  the  time.  That,  indeed,  is  the  peril  of  tho 
honeymoon  period,  and  it  has  been  the  origin  of  a  fair 
amount  of  mischief.  You  take  a  busy  man  away  from  all  hia 
ordinary  occupations,  and  you  take  a  young  girl  away  from  all 
her  domestic  and  other  pursuits,  while  as  yet  neither  knows 
very  much  about  the  other,  and  while  they  have  no  common 
objects  of  interest — no  business  aflfiiirs,  nor  house  affairs,  nor 
children  to  talk  about — and  you  expect  them  to  amuse  each 
other  day  after  day,  and  day  after  day.  Conversation,  in  such 
circumstances,  is  apt  to  dwindle  down  into  very  small  rille 
indeed,  unless  when  it  is  feared  that  silence  may  be  construed 
into  regret,  and  then  a  forced  effort  is  made  to  pump  up  the 
waters.  Moreover,  Rulandseck,  though  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  places  in  the  world,  is  a  place  in  which  one  finds  it 
desperately  hard  to  pass  the  time.  There  is  the  charming 
view,  no  doubt,  and  the  Balfours  had  corner  rooms,  whence 
they  could  see,  under  the  changing  lights  of  morning,  of  mid¬ 
day,  of  sunset,  and  moonlight,  the  broad  and  rushing  river,  the 
picturesque  island,  the  wooded  and  craggy  heights,  and  the 
mystic  range  of  the  Drachenfels.  But  the  days  were  stUl, 
sleepy,  monotonous.  Balfour,  seated  in  the  garden  just  over 
the  river,  would  get  the  Kolnische  or  the  AUgemeine,  and 
glance  at  the  brief  telegram  headed  Grossbrittannien,  which 
told  all  that  was  considered  to  be  worth  telling  about  his 
native  country.  Or,  together,  they  would  clamber  up  through 
the  warm  vineyards  to  the  rocky  heights  by  Roland's  Tower^ 
and  there  let  the  dreamy  hours  go  by  in  watching  the  shadows 
cross  the  blue  mountains,  in  following  the  small  steamers  and 
the  greater  rafts  as  they  passed  down  the  stream,  in  listening  to 
the  tinkling  of  the  cattle-bells  in  the  valley  below.  How  many^ 
times  a  day  did  Balfour  cross  over  by  the  swinging  ferry  to  the* 
smaH  bathing-house  on  the  other  side,  and  there  plunge  into 
the  clear,  cold,  rushing  green  waters  P  Somehow  the  days 
passed. 

And,  on  the  whole,  they  passed  pleasantly.  In  England 
there  was  absolutely  nothing  going  on  that  could  claim  any¬ 
one's  attention;  the  first  absolute  hush  of  the  recess  was^ 
unbroken  even  by  those  wandering  voices  that,  later  on, 
murmur  of  politics  in  unfrequented  places.  All  the  world  had 
gone  idUng ;  if  a  certain  young  lady  had  wished  to  assume  at 
once  the  role  she  had  sketched  out  for  herself— of  becomings 
the  solace  and  comfort  of  the  tired  legislator — there  was  no 
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chance  for  her  in  England  at  least.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
she  was  better  occupied  here  in  learning  something  about  the 
nature  of  the  man  with  whom  she  proposed  to  spend  a  life* 
time.  And  here,  too,  in  these  quiet  solitudes,  Balfour  occa- 
idonallj  abandoned  his  usual  bantering  manner,  and  gave  her 
glimpses  of  a  deep  under-current  of  feeling,  of  the  existence  of 
which  not  even  his  most  intimate  friends  were  aware.  When, 
as  they  walked  alone  in  the  still  evenings,  with  the  cool  wind 
atirring  the  avenues  of  walnut-trees,  and  the  moonlight  be¬ 
ginning  to  touch  the  mists  lying  about  Nonnenwerth  and  over 
the  river,  he  talked  to  her  as  he  had  never  talked  to  any  human 
being  before.  And  curiously  enough,  when  his  love  for  this 
newly-found  companion  sought  some  expression  that  would 
satisfy  himself,  he  found  it  in  snatches  of  old  songs  that  his 
nurse,  a  Lowland  Scotchwoman,  had  sung  to  him  in  his  child¬ 
hood.  He  had  never  read  these  lyrics.  He  knew  nothing  of 
their  literary  value.  It  was  only  as  echoes  that  they  came 
into  his  memory  now ;  and  yet  they  satisfied  him  in  giving 
something  of  form  to  his  own  fancies.  He  did  not  repeat 
them  to  her ;  but  as  he  walked  with  her,  these  old  phrases, 
and  chance  refrains,  seemed  to  suggest  themselves  quite  natu¬ 
rally.  Surely  it  was  of  her  that  this  was  written  P — 

O  taio  yt  my  toee  thing,  and  iaw  ye  my  ain  thing, 

And  saw  ye  my  true  love  down  on  yon  lea  ? 

Croesed  she  the  meadow  yeetreen  at  the  gloaming. 

Sought  she  the  humie  where  flowers  the  haw-tru  1 
Her  hair  it  is  lint-white,  her  skin  it  is  mUk-whUe, 

Dark  is  the  blue  o’  her  saft  rollin’  ee. 

Bed,  red  her  ripe  lips  and  sweeter  than  roses. 

Where  could  my  wee  thing  wander  frae  me  t 

Or  this,  again. 

Her  bower  caununt  is  latticed  wC  flowers. 

Tied  up  wf  siller  thread. 

And  courtly  sits  she  in  the  midst. 

Men’s  langing  eyes  to  feed ; 

She  waves  the  ringlets  frae  her  cheek 
WC  her  milky,  milky  han’ ; 

And  her  cheeks  seem  touched  wV  the  finger  o’  God, 

My  bonnie  Lady  Ann  ! 

He  forgot  that  he  was  in  the  Rhine-land — the  very  cradle  of 
lyrical  romance.  He  did  not  associate  this  fair  companion 
with  any  book  whatever ;  the  feelings  that  she  stirred  were 
deeper  down  than  that,  and  they  found  expression  in  phrases 
that  had  years  and  years  ago  become  a  part  of  his  nature.  He 
forgot  all  about  Uhland,  Heine,  and  the  rest  of  the  sweet  and 
pathetic  singers  who  have  thrown  a  glamour  over  the  Rhine- 
valley;  it  was  the  songs  of  his  boyhood  that  occurred  to 
him. 

Like  dew  on  the  gowan  lying 
Is  the  fa’  o’  her  fairy  feet. 

And  like  winds  in  the  summer  sighing. 

Her  voice  is  low  and  sweet. 

The  lines  are  simple  enough.  Perhaps  they  are  even  common¬ 
place.  But  they  sufficed. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  Balfour  was  the  reverse  of  an 
efiusive  person ;  and  this  young  wife  very  speedily  discovered 
that  his  bursts  of  tender  confidences  were  likely  to  be  few  and 
far  between.  He  was  exceedingly  chary  of  using  endearing 
phrases ;  more  especially  if  there  was  a  third  person  present. 
Now  she  had  been  used  to  elaborate  and  studied  expressions  of 
affection.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  hbtrionics  about  Lord 
Willowby.  He  got  into  violent  rages  with  his  servants  about 
the  merest  trifles ;  but  these  rages  were  as  predetermined  as 
those  of  the  First  Napoleon  are  said  to  have  been ;  he  found 
that  it  answered  his  purpose  to  have  his  temper  feared.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  affection  for  his  daughter  was  expressed  on 
all  occasions  with  profuse  phraseology — a  phraseology  that  was 
a  trifle  mawkish  and  artificial  when  heard  by  others,  but  which 
was  not  so  to  the  object  of  it.  She  had  grown  accustomed  to 


it  To  her  it  was  but  natural  language.  Doubtless  she  had 
been  taught  to  believe  that  all  afiection  expressed  itself  in  that 
way. 

Here,  again,  she  tried  to  school  herself.  Convinced — ^by 
these  rare  moments  of  self- disclosure— that  the  love  he  bore 
her  was  the  deepest  and  strongest  feeling  of  his  nature,  she 
would  be  content  to  do  without  continual  protestation  of  it. 
She  would  have  no  lip-service.  Did  not  reticence  in  such 
matters  arise  from  the  feeling  that  there  were  emotions  and 
relations  too  sacred  to  be  continually  flaunted  before  the  public 
gase  P  Was  she  to  distrust  the  man  who  had  married  her 
because  he  did  not  prate  of  his  aff’ection  for  her  within  the 
hearing  of  servants  P 

The  reasoning  was  admirable ;  the  sentiment  that  prompted 
it  altogether  praiseworthy.  But  before  a  young  wife  begins  to 
efface  her  personality  in  this  fashion,  she  ought  to  make  sure 
that  she  has  not  much  personality  to  speak  of.  Lady  Sylvia 
I  had  a  good  deal.  In  these  Surrey  solitudes,  thrown  greatly  in 
on  herself  for  companionship,  she  had  acquired  a  certain 
seriousness  of  character.  She  had  very  definite  conceptions  of 
the  various  duties  of  life ;  she  had  decided  opinions  on  many 
points ;  she  had,  like  other  folks,  a  firmly-fixed  prejudice  or 
two.  For  her  to  imagine  that  she  could  wipe  out  her  own 
individuality,  as  if  it  were  a  sum  on  a  slate,  and  inscribe  in  its 
stead  a  whole  series  of  new  opinions,  was  mere  folly.  It  was 
prompted  by  the  most  generous  of  motives ;  but  it  was  folly 
none  the  less.  Obviously,  too,  it  was  a  necessary  corollary  of 
this  effort  at  self-surrender  or  rather  self-efiacement  that  her 
husband  should  not  be  made  aware  of  it ;  she  would  be  to  him, 
not  what  she  was,  but  what  she  thought  she  ought  to  be. 

Hyper-subtleties  of  fancy  and  feeling  P  the  result  of  delicate 
rearing,  a  sensitive  temperament,  and  a  youth  spent  much  in 
solitary  self-communion  P  Perhaps  they  were ;  but  they  were  • 
real  for  all  that  They  were  not  affectations,  but  facts — facts 
involving  as  important  issues  as  the  simpler  feelings  of  less 
complex  and  cultivated  natures.  To  her  they  were  so  real,  so 
all-important,  that  the  whole  current  of  her  life  was  certain  to 
be  guided  by  them. 

During  this  pleasant  season,  but  one  slight  cloud  crossed  the 
shining  heaven  of  their  new  life.  They  had  received  letters  in 
the  morning;  in  the  evening,  as  they  sate  at  dinner.  Lady 
Sylvia  suddenly  said  to  her  husband — with  a  sort  of  childish 
happiness  in  her  face — 

Oh,  Hugh,  how  delightful  it  must  be  to  be  a  very  rich 
person.  I  am  eagerly  looking  forward  to  that  first  thousand 
pounds — it  is  a  whole  thousand  pounds  all  at  once,  is  it  not  P 
Then  you  must  put  it  in  a  bank  for  me,  and  let  me  have  a 
cheque-book. 

I  wonder  what  you  will  do  with  it,”  said  he.  I  never 
could  understand  what  women  did  with  their  private  money. 

I  suppose  they  make  a  pretence  of  paying  for  their  own  dress — 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  have  everything  given  them — 

jewellery,  flowers,  bonnets,  gloves - " 

**  I  know,”  said  she,  with  a  slight  blush,  **  what  I  should 
like  to  do  with  my  money.” 

“  Well  P  ”  said  he.  Of  coarse  she  had  some  romantic  notion 
in  her  head.  She  would  open  a  co-operative  store  for  the 
benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  Happiness  Alley,  imd  make  Mrs. 
Grace  the  superintendent.  She  would  procure  **  a  day  in  the 
country”  for  all  the  children  in  the  slums  of  Seven  Dials. 

She  would  start  a  fund  for  erecting  a  gold  statue  to  Mr. 
PlimsolL 

**  You  know,”  said  she,  with  an  embarrassed  smile,  **  that 
papa  is  very  poor,  and  I  think  those  business  matters  have  been 
harassing  him  more  than  ever  of  late.  I  am  sure,  Hugh,  dear, 
you  are  quite  right  about  women  not  neediifg  money  of  their 
own — ^at  least,  I  know  I  have  never  felt  the  want  of  it  much 
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meat,  for  example,  is  what  has  been  lately  prodaoed,  and 
if  the  production  is  doubled  our  supply  is  doubled.  But 
the  auuual  yield  of  gold  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  enormous 
quantity  which  constitutes  the  existing  supply  of  the 
metal.  Again,  we  do  not  find  clearly  brought  out  the 
self-adjusting  principle  by  which  an  increased  supply  of 
gold  iti^lf  necessitates  an  increased  demand,  if  gold 
sinks  in  value,  more  money  is  required  in  commercial 
transactions ;  and  thus,  the  demaud  increasing,  the 
fall  in  value  is  stopped  at  an  earlier  point  than  would 
be  the  case  with  any  commodity  except  money.  IQ'o 
doubt  Mr.  Fawcett  was  much  restricted  in  space,  and  he 
certainly  gpves  a  clear  and  interesting  account*  of  the 
subject,  but  we  regret  that  his  style  is  not  more  argu¬ 
mentative  and  less  dogmatic,  so  as  to  enable  the  reader 
to  cope  with  the  difficulties  which  hare  been  raised  on 
both  sides. 

The  chief  reason  which  is  given  for  the  permanency 
in  the  value  of  gold,  in  spite  of  the  recent  discoveries,  is 
the  rapid  growth  of  commerce,  resulting  from  increased 
free  trade,  railways,  and  other  enterprises.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  we  might  suppose  that  the  corresponding  increase 
of  ci^it  in  all  its  forms  would  have  acted  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction.  If  our  exports  are  greater  than  they 
were  twelve  years  ago,  have  not  our  bills  of  exchange,  oar 
promissory  notes,  and  our  bank  cheques  increased  in  a 
proportionate  degree  ?  Mr.  Fawcett  even  considers  the 
gold  discoveries  an  actual  benefit  to  the  human  race,  for 
without  them  he  supposes  that  the  value  uf  gold  would 
have  risen,  our  national  debt  become  a  greater  burden, 
and  onr  commerce  restricted.  It  is,  however,  quite 
possible  that  increased  credit  would  have  answered 
every  purpose,  and  a  small  quantity  of  gold  of 
high  value  been  found  sufficient  for  commercial 
exchanges.  Later  on  we  see  amount  the  causes  of  the 
decreased  export  of  silver  to  India,  as  given  by  the 
Select  Committee  of  1876,  one  which  shows  how  im¬ 
portant  a  factor  credit  is  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  money 
value :  — 

That  the  supply  of  a  different  form  of  remittance,  namely. 
Government  bills,  has  superseded  to  a  great  extent  the  necessity  of 
remitting  bullion. 

But  if  Mr.  Fawcett  fails  in  the  more  theoretical  parts 
of  his  work,  he  is  certainly  unrivalled  amount  teachers 
of  political  economy  in  bringing  forcible  illustrations 
of  the  practical  applications  of  the  science  before  his 
readers.  Here  is  a  warning  to  investors,  which  may 
prove  very  useful  in  the  coming  years  ; — 

The  following  example  will  show  how  a  possible  depreciation  iu 
the  value  of  gold  might  be  guarded  against.  Suppose  a  person  wished 
permanently  to  invest  10,000/.  in  railway  property ;  this  sum  in¬ 
vested  in  debentures  would  yield  a  uniform  income  of  about  400/.  a 
year.  If,  however,  the  value  of  gold  became  depreciated  25  per 
cent.,  he  would  virtually  lose  25  per  cent,  of  his  income,  although 
its  nominal  amount  would  remain  unaltered.  Let  it,  however,  be 
assumed,  that  the  10,000/.  was  expended,  not  in  debentures,  but  in 
stock.  A  debenture  only  gives  a  man  a  claim  upon  a  railway  com¬ 
pany  for  a  certain  annual  money  payment,  but  the  possessor  of 
railway  stock  is  part  owner  of  the  railway  itself ;  if,  therefore,  the 
value  of  gold  is  depreciated,  the  money  value  of  the  railway  will, 
part5ns,  increase  in  a  corresponding  degree;  and,  therefore, 
the  money  value  of  the  stock  which  is  possessed  by  the  individuai 
will  also  be  increased  to  the  same  extent.  Hence,  property  thus  in¬ 
vested  is  secure  against  any  loss  arising  from  a  depreciation  iu  the 
value  of  gold.  An  income  derived  from  land  is  also  similarly 
secured  against  any  loss  arising  from  this  cause ;  but  all  securities, 
such  as  our  own  funds,  foreign  stocks,  &c.,  in  which  a  fixed  rate  of 
interest  is  paid,  diminish  in  value  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  gold. 

There  is  no  more  interesting  illustration  of  Ricardo’s 
principle  of  comparative  cost  governing  international 
trade  than  that  afforded  by  Australia  since  the  founding 
of  the  colony.  Mr.  Cairnes  has  availed  himself  fully  of 
this  opportunity  in  his  essays  on  foreign  trade,  but  no 
other  writers  seem  to  have  been  able  to  grasp  the  some¬ 
what  complex  ideas  involved  in  a  thorough  explanation 
of  the  subject.  The  true  phenomenon  of  comparative 
cost  depending  on  the  comparative  advantage  of  one 


And  now  don’t  you  think  it  would  please  poor  papa  if  I  were 
to  surprise  him  some  morning  with  a  cheque  for  a  whole 
thousand  pounds !  I  should  feel  myself  a  millionaire.” 

He  showed  no  surprise,  or  vexation.  Ho  merely  said,  in  a 
cold  way — 

**If  it  would  please  you,  Sylvia,  I  see  no  objection.” 

But  immediately  after  dinner  he  went  .out,  saying  he  meant 
fo  go  for  a  walk  to  some  village  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine 
—too  distant  for  her  to  go.  Ho  lit  a  cigar,  and  went  down  to 
the  ferry.  The  good-natured  ferryman,  who  knew  Balfour 
well,  said  ’n  Abend,  Herr.”  "Why  should  this  sulky* browed 
man  mutter  in  reply,  **  The  swindling  old  heathen  1  ”  It  was 
quite  certain  that  Balfour  could  not  have  referred  to  the 
friendly  ferryman. 

He  walked  away  along  the  dusiy  and  silent  road,  in  the 
gathering  twilight,  puffing  his  cigar  fiercely. 

At  it  already,”  ho  was  saying  to  himself,  bitterly.  “Ho 
could  not  let  a  week  pass.  And  the  child  comes  to  me  with 
her  pretty  ways,  and  says,  *  Oh,  won’t  you  pity  this  poor  old 
swindler  P  ’  And  of  course  I  am  an  impressionable  young  man ; 
and  in  the  first  flush  of  conjugal  gratitude  and  enthusiasm  I 
will  do  whatever  she  asks ;  and  so  the  letter  comes  within  the 
very  first  week  !  By  the  Lord,  I  will  stop  that  kind  of  thing 
as  soon  as  I  get  back  to  London  !  ” 

He  returned  to  the  hotel  about  ten  o’clock.  J^dj  Sylvia 
had  gone  to  her  room ;  he  went  there,  and  found  her  crying 
bitterly.  And,  as  she  would  not  tell  him  why  she  was  in  such 
grief,  how  could  he  be  expected  to  know  P  He  thought  he 
had  acted  very  generously  in  at  once  acceding  to  her  proposal ; 
and  there  could  not  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  distance 
to  that  particular  village  was  much  too  great  for  her  to 
attempt. 


LITEUATURE. 


THE  VALUE  OP  MONEY. 

Manual  of  Poiitfcal  Economy.  By  Henry  Fawcett.  Fifth 
Edition.  London :  Macmillan  and  Co. 

Mr.  Fawcett’s  popular  text-book  is  so  widely  known 
amongst  students  of  political  economy  that  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  at  the  present  time  to  speak  of  any  part  of  the 
new  edition  which  has  lately  appeared  other  than  the 
newly  written  and  additional  chapters  with  which  he 
has  revised  and  enlarged  his  work.  These  are  two  on 
the  “  Recent  Discoveries  of  Gold  and  Silver,”  and  the 
“  Depreciation  of  Silver.”  Professor  Fawcett  accepts 
the  results  of  the  investigations  as  to  the  value  of  gold 
carried  ont  b^  Professor  Jevons,  and  quotes  Professor 
Caimes’  opinion  on  the  same  subject  as  conclusive.  In 
doing  so  he  no  doubt  trusts  very  safe  authorities,  and 
adopts  a  view  which  is  now  held  by  most  practical 
economists  and  financiers,  namely,  that  the  value  of  gold 
has  fallen  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  since  its  increased 
production  in  Australia  and  California.  Nevertheless,  in 
a  book  designed  for  purposes  of  instruction,  it  would 
have  been  more  satisfactory  to  hear  a  little  of  the 
other  side  in  a  controversy  which  has  attracted  so 
much  attention  daring  the  last  few  years.  The  same 
fault  is  to  be  found  with  the  treatment  of  other 
contested  points,  and  one  would  suppose  that  the  writer 
imagined  that  the  object  of  au  educational  treatise  is 
merely  to  give  statistical  information,  instead  of  keeping 
in  view  the  far  more  important  one  of  encouraging  the 
student  to  think.  Some  of  the  most  important  causes 
of  the  invariability  in  the  value  of  gold  are  not  men¬ 
tioned  by  Mr.  Fawcett,  who  seems  inclined  to  give  us 
accurate  facts  and  nothing  more.  For  instance,  he  fails 
to  point  out  that  gold,  being  almost  indestructible,  exists 
in  such  largo  quantities  that  an  increase  in  its  yearly 
production  is  of  much  less  consequence  as  a  question  of 
snpply  than  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  a  commodity 
annually  consumed  and  reproduced.  Our  supply  of 
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Aastmlia  is,  no  doubt,  vtry  rich  in  other  minerals  besides  gold; 
manj  of  her  copper  mines  are  far  more  productive  than  those  which 
have  yielded  large  profits  in  Cornwall ;  but  one  single  fact  will 
show  the  difficulty  of  woridng  an  Australian  mine  with  advantam. 
The  price  for  bringing  the  ore,  from  an  Australian  mine  called  Uie 
North  Rhine  Copper  Mine,  to  port  is  5/.  a  ton,  whereas  the  average 
price  which  the  smelters  pay  for  English  copper  ore  does  not  exce^ 
this  amount. 

If  two  men  are  working  and  one  can  make  hats  and 
boots  better  than  the  other,  bnt  he  wishes  his  com¬ 
panion  to  work  as  well  as  himself,  he  will  at  once  be 


which,  in  one  form  or  another,  lastod  down  to  the  end 
of  the  last  centniy,  and  of  which  the  nltimate  effect  was 
the  breaking  op  of  the  Spanish  domination  in  Sooth 
America  in  the  beginning  of  the  present.  In  the  300 
years  which  had  intervened,^  Spain  had  wreaked  her 
worst  opon  the  fairest  coontrj  in  the  world,  had  re- 
dnced  its  thriving  popolation  of  over  twenty  millions  to 
something  less  than  three  millions,  had  drained  the 
oonntry  of  its  gold  and  silver  and  precioos  stones,  and 
had  destroyed  all  those  magnificent  and  stnpendoos 
obliged  to  consider  comparative  cost.  Suppose  he  makes  I  public  works  by  which,  in  a  country  dependent  upon 


hats  twice  as  well  as  shoes,  whereas  the  inferior  work¬ 
man  makes  them  three  times  as  well.  The  superior 
shoemaker  will  devote  himself  to  shoes,  and  leave  the 
other  all  the  hatmaking,  although  the  hats  are  thus 
produced  at  a  g^reater  abmluto  cost  than  if  made  by  the 
best  workman.  And  so  it  is  with  Australia  and  Europe. 


artificial  irrigation,  agriculture  can  alone  exist.  Having 
plundered  the  rulers,  Spain  deliberatelv  starved  the 
people  of  Pern ;  and  one  of  the  reasons  why,  in  her  own 
present  decay  and  disruption,  she  meets  with  no  sym¬ 
pathy  from  the  world,  is  that  of  all  nations  she  stands 
out  Doth  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  and  in  America,  as  having 


As  long  as  the  difference  between  the  profits  of  gold-  sullied  her  honour,  her  civiliwtion,  and  her  religion,  with 
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digging  and  the  profits  of  copper-mining  exceeds  the 
difference  between  the  profits  of  these  two  industries 


the  blackest  crimes  of  which  a  nation,  in  the  day  of  its 
pride  and  strength,  can  be  guilty. 


elsewhere,  so  long  will  Australia  stick  to  her  gold  mines.  Having  said  thus  much  in  defence  of  Peru,  we  are 
The  comparison  between  the  cost  of  copper  in  Australia  bound  in  justice  and  truth  to  add  that  we  are  hardly 


and  England  is  beside  the  question,  and  altogether  mis¬ 
leading. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  portion  of  Mr.  Fawcett’s 
new  edition  is  his  consideration  of  Indian  difficulties, 
and  his  opinion  on  this  subject  will  certainly  be  listened 
to  with  much  deference.  The  following  extract  seems 
to  show  that  India,  like  Ireland,  is  cursed  with  absen- 


able  to  accept  without  reserve  Mr.  Duffield’s  estimate  of 
the  idyllic  happiness  of  its  original  inhabitants.  In  the 
golden  age  of  the  conntiy,  which  he  describes  in  such 
glowing  terms,  there  were,  unless  historians  much  mis¬ 
lead  us,  many  dark  sides  to  the  picture.  Military  roads, 
one  of  which  was  said  to  be  2,000  miles  long,  were  con¬ 
structed  with  marvellous  skill,  spanning  deep  valieys, 


te^m,  but  unless  the  climate  can  be  changed  it  will  be  |  across  broad  sierras,  and  clinging  to  the  mountain  sides, 
^  “  lA  '  ■’  *  aqueducts  brought  down  from  the  slopes  of  the  Andes 

countless  streams  to  the  rainless  coast  of  the  Pacific ;  the 
people  were  taught  industrial  arts,  and,  above  all,  the 
fine  arts  were  brought  to  a  height  of  perfection  un¬ 
known  in  contempoi’ary  Europe.  But  side  by  side  with 
all  this,  the  real  canker  of  Peruvian  prosperity  was 
eating  into  the  national  life,  and  had  not  the  Spaniards 
arrived,  it  must  necessarily  have  fallen  a  prey  to  some 
other  destroyer.  The  curse  of  caste  was  upon  the 
country.  The  priests  and  the  nobles  monopolised 
everything,  and  for  them  and  by  them  the  wealth  of  the 
country  was  wasted  in  ostentations  prodigality.  The 
people,  the  real  source  of  this  wealth,  were  scarcely 
above  the  rank  of  serfs.  The  whole  of  the  taxes  of  the 
country  were  paid  by  them ;  in  every  incident  of  life 
they  were  hedged  in  by  laws  and  restrictions,  to  escape 
from  which  was  impossible.  Freedom  of  action,  even  to 
the  place  of  abode  or  the  cut  of  a  garment,  was  unknown ; 
and  as  for  freedom  of  thought  one  of  their  own  Incas  had 
said  **  Knowledge  was  never  intended  for  the  people,  but 
only  for  those  of  generous  blood.” 

But  it  is  more  to  our  purpose  to  quit  the  golden  age 
of  Peru  and  to  turn  to  what  Mr.  Duffield  aptly  calls  its 
guano  age.  The  Spaniards  have  left  behind  them  in  most 
parts  of  South  America — Chili  perhaps  alone  excepted-— 
the  belief,  in  accordance  with  which  they  live  in  their 
own  country,  that  all  labour  is  derogatory;  and  the 
consequence  is  that  the  numerous  sources  of  riches  which 
Peru  contains  are  mostly  still  untouched.  It  has  been 
estimated,  for  instance,  that  were  the  inhabitants  to  turn 
their  attention  to  breeding  the  alpaca,  the  llama,  and 
vicuna,  the  wool  of  these  animals  would  alone  produce 
an  income  of  20,000,000f.  to  the  country.  Happily 
for  its  own  future,  and  perhaps  also  for  that  of  its 
creditors,  the  stream  of  immigration  is  setting  steadily 
towards  the  Guano  Bepublic.  The  Chinese  who  were 
originally  introduced  as  a  “commercial  speculation  ” — 
that  is,  as  imported  slaves — have  proved  invaluable  on 
the*  coast,  and  especially  at  the  guano  deposits,  perform¬ 
ing  tasks  from  which  Europeans  would  shrink.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  no  adequate  protection  of 
Chinese  immigrants  seems  yet  to  have  been  established, 
and  until  this  is  done,  all  hope  of  obtaining  free  immi¬ 
grants  from  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific  must  be  given 
up  by  the  Peruvian  Government.  Mr.  Duffield  bints,  in 
a  vague  way,  at  the  treatment  to  which  those  already  in 
the  country  are  subjected ;  and  it  is,  we  suppose,  useless 
to  attempt  to  urge  either  humanitarian  or  utilitarian 
reasons  on  a  Government  which  is  absolutely  impervious 
to  external  influence.  Mr.  Duffield,  apparently,  has 


difficult  to  alter  this  : 

The  amount  of  specie  which  India  has  annually  to  receive  to 
a<hiwt  her  balance  of  trade  is  also  diminished  by  the  increasing  pro- 
poraon  of  the  income  of  Indian  officers,  officials,  and  other  English 
residents  in  India,  which  is  transmitted  to,  or  spent  in,  England. 
In  consequence  of  the  greater  facilities  for  travelling,  English 
resident  in  India  visit  England  much  more  frequently  than  formerly; 
their  wives  and  families  are  also  often  resident  in  England ;  in  fact, 
India  is  not  now  looked  upon  as  a  home  by  Englishmen,  bnt  is 
regarded  simply  as  a  place  to  reside  in  for  a  few  years  with  the 
object  of  saving  as  much  money  os  possible  to  be  invested  and  spent 
in  England. 

Mr.  Fawcett’s  hope  of  mitigating  these  evils  is  worthy 
of  consideration,  though  we  fear  little  can  be  done  to 
prevent  the  effects  of  steady  and  long-oontinued  causes. 

If  the  land  revenue  could  be  made  to  vary  with  the  price  of  agri¬ 
cultural  poduce,  as  the  tithe  does  in  England  with  the  price  of  ewn, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  amount  of  the  land  revenue  would  increase 
directly  general  prices  advanced  in  consequence  of  a  depreciation  in 
silver.  As  no  such  precaution  as  this  has  hitherto  been  taken,  it  is 
impossible  to  avert  tne  loss  which  is  caused  to  India  by  the  present 
fall  in  silver.  A  severe  strain  must,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  be  borne 
by  the  Indian  Government,  and  it  consequently  becomes  of  the  first 
importance  to  meet  the  crisis  by  increased  thrift  and  care  in  the 
financial  administration  of  the  country. 

In  the  active  parliamentary  life  of  the  author  it  is  won¬ 
derful  to  find  that  such  studious  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  theories  and  details  of  a  science  which  is  too 
often  quoted  without  knowledge  or  abased  without 
cause  by  politicians.  Mr.  Fawcett  commenced  his 
career  as  a  political  economist,  and  he  seems  determined 
to  keep  up  with  the  growth  of  the  science,  and  retain 
his  well-earned  reputation  as  one  of  its  most  popular 
expositors. 


Peru  in  the  Guano 
and  Son.  1877. 


PERU  IN  THE  GUANO 

Age.  By  A.  J.  Duffield. 


AGE. 

London ;  Bentley 


This  volume  is  rather  more  than  it  is  described  as 
being,  and  rather  less  than  those  who  read  might  wish 
it  to  have  been.  Mr.  Duffield  calls  it  a  short  account  of 
a  recent  visit  to  the  guano  deposits,  with  some  reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  money  they  have  produced,  and  the  uses  to 
which  it  has  been  applied.  In  reality,  it  is  a  sharp  and 
powerful  indictment  against  the  Spanish  nation  for  the 
most  ruthless  and  wanton  crime  in  its  political  career. 
Time  can  never  blot  out  the  memory  of  the  destruction 
of  Peru,  nor  of  the  horrors  which,  under  the  mask  of 
religion  and  civilisation,  the  baser  and  more  bigoted 
nation  inflicted  upon  the  weaker  and  richer.  History 
has  not  yet  done  justice  to  Peru  in  this  terrible  straggle, 
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more  hope  of  the  Mormon  colonists  than  of  the  Chinese, 
and  is  of  opinion  that  the  revival,  nnder  religions  sanc¬ 
tion,  of  the  polygamous  tendencies  of  the  Peruvians,  is 
destined  to  have  the  most  happy  results.  If  the  five 
hnndred  families,  announced  as  the  first  instalment  of 
the  emigrants  from  Utah,  increase  and  multiply  at  the 
rate  attributed  to  their  prototypes  in  Egypt  and  Syria, 
the  revival  of  Pern  should  not  be  far  off.  For  the 
present,  its  existence  depends  upon  three  sources  of 
revenue — g^no,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  its  railways,  and 
to  each  of  these  topics  Mr.  Duffield  devotes  consider¬ 
able  attention,  and  speaks  of  their  present  with  au¬ 
thority  and  fairness,  and  of  their  future  with  frankness 
and  impartiality.  As  regards  the  first-named  source  of 
riches,  he  says : — 

This  preciouf  guano  or  huano  had  long  been  in  use  in  Peru  before 
Peru  was  discovered  bj  the  Spaniards.  It  was  well  enough  known 
to  those  famous  agriculturists,  the  Incas,  who  five  centuries  ago 
used  it  as  a  servant.  With  the  change  which  changed  the  Incas  from 
off  the  fsce  of  the  earth,  came  the  strangest  change  of  all — guano 
ceased  to  be  the  servant  and  helper  of  the  native  soil,  it  became  the 
master  of  the  people  who  occupy  it,  the  Peruvian  people,  the 
Spanish  Peruvians,  who  call  themselves  Republicans. 

During  the  time  that  Peru  has  been  a  vendor  of  guano,  it  has 
sold  twenty  million  tons  of  it.  .  .  .  The  amount  of  guano  still 
remaining  in  the  country  amounts  to  between  seven  and  eight  million 
tons. 

This  is  an  important  statement,  and  Mr.  Duffield 
gives  at  some  length  his  reasons  for  believing  the  esti¬ 
mate  to  be  a  correct  one.  He  personally  visited  the 
existing  guano  deposits,  and  measured  many  of  them, 
testing  and  comparing  the  results  of  his  own  inves¬ 
tigations  and  calculations  with  those  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  en^neers,  the  contractors,  the  loan-mongers, 
and  the  intelligence-makers.  To  show  how  great  a 
divergence  can  exist,  the  Pabellon  de  Piea,  one 
of  the  most  important  deposits,  was  last  year  re¬ 
ported  to  contain  eight  million  tons  of  guano.  A 
closer  investigetion  showed  that  no  allowance  had 
been  made  for  the  sand  and  stones  with  which  the 
deposits  were  covered,  and  the  amount  was  rapidly 
reauced  first  to  five  millions,  then  to  three  and  a- half, 
and  at  last  by  an  unofficial  and  disinterested  authority 
to  less  than  a  million  of  tons,  and  in  this  estimate  Mr. 
Duffield  concurs.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  Punta  de 
Lobos,  where  the  Government  engineers  report  one 
million  six  hnndred  thousand  tons,  Mr.  Duffield  asserts 
there  are  two  millions  and  a-half,  but  he  adds  that 
though  these  deposits  are  more  easy  of  access  than  else¬ 
where,  at  least  200  out  of  every  900  tons  shipped  are 
lost  in  the  sea  b^  bad  management.  At  Huanillos, 
where  access  by  ships  is  difficult,  he  estimates  800,000 
tons,  and  at  Chipana,  six  miles  further  south,  a  similar 
amount.  To  these  must  be  added  the  other  southern 
deposits  of  Ghomache,  Quebrada  do  Pica,  Patache,  and 
Chipana,  which  together  make  up  a  total  of  five  millions 
of  tons.  To  the  north  lie  the  now  exhausted  Ghincha 
Islands ;  Lobos  de  Afnera,  where  the  process  of  guamo- 
storing  by  the  hegniro  and  the  pelican  may  best 
seen  in  the  present  day,  for  the  stores  have  not  yet  been 
disturbed;  Macabi,  and  Lobos  de  Tierra,  the  largest 
guano  island  in  the  world,  and  lastly  the  Guanapi 
Islands,  on  the  guano  produce  of  which  the  loan  of  1872 
was  raised.  These  and  twenty  other  small  deposits 
cannot  yield  less  than  from  two  to  three  millions  of  tons, 
and  thus  Mr.  Duffield  arrives  at  his  estimate  of  eight 
millions  as  the  probable  remaining  guano  riches  of  the 
country. 

The  next  question  is  to  whom  does  this  source  of 
riches  belong,  and  what  lien  have  the  contractors  on  it. 
In  the  quarrel  which  has  arisen  between  Messrs. 
Dreyfus  and  the  Peruvian  Government,  the  rights  of  the 
former  to  continue  transporting  guano  from  the  island 
to  Europe  have  been  disputed.  But  it  would  be  un¬ 
fair  to  Mr.  Duffield  to  give  his  history  of  the  negotiations, 
or  his  estimate  of  its  probable  issue.  Peru  has  a  tan¬ 
gible  interest  for  many*  hundreds  of  people  in  this 
country,  and  it  is  especially  to  these  that  Mr.  Duffield’s 
account  of  his  journey  will  be  useful.  Without  raising 
fialse  hopes  in  the  minds  of  bondholders,  we  may  say 
that  a  careful  study  of  Mr.  Duffield’s  book  will  repay 
them,  and  place  before  them  more  clearly  than  they  can 


hope  to  gather  from  newspaper  reports  or  interested 
statement  their  actual  position  and  mture  chances. 

Mr.  Duffield  is  equally  clear  in  his  estimates  of  the 
value  and  resources  of  the  nitrate  deposits,  or  **  estacas,** 
in  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  introduction  of  a 
comparatively  small  amount  of  capital,  supported  by  a 
considerable  amount  of  labour,  would  rapidly  raise  this 
mannfactui*e  to  importance.  The  step  taken  by  the 
Peruvian  Government  in  acquiring  the  various  nitrato 
works  has  been  severely  criticised,  but  its  financial  con. 
sequences  may,  if  honesty  and  prudence  prevail  in  the 
capital,  be  most  beneficial  to  the  State. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Meiggs,  the  gpreat  railway  contractor, 
of  Gatskill  Gity,  New  York,  reads  like  a  continuation  of 
some  of  the  marvels  of  Peru,  of  which  only  the  ves¬ 
tiges  remain.  Mr.  Meiggs  would  seem  to  have  wished 
to  emulate  the  deeds  of  the  Incas,  and  to  carry  his  iron 
road  over  difficulties  as  great  as  those  over  which  the 
famous  post-road  of  the  earlier  civilisation  had  triumphed. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  although  enormous  sums  have 
been  spent  upon  both  the  Government  and  private  rail¬ 
roads,  and  although  a  very  considerable  mileage  has 
been  completed,  the  former  lines  do  not,  and  for  a  long 
time  cannot,  pay  their  working  expenses.  They  were 
built  in  defiance  of  all  sound  policy,  and  regardless  of 
the  wants  and  resources  of  the  districts  they  traversed. 
Into  this  wild  speculation  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars,  the  proceeds  of  the  guano,  have  been  thrown, 
and  unless  some  unforeseen  change  arrives,  the  lines 
will  either  fall  into  ruin  or  else  for  many  years  im¬ 
poverish  the  Government  which  tries  to  keep  them  in 
working  order.  With  such  a  burden  pressing  at  home, 
with  the  claims  of  the  bondholders  pressing  abroad,  the 
temptations  to  dishonesty  are  great ;  and  the  wonder 
is  how,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  tempters  and  evil  coun¬ 
sellors,  Peruvian  statesmen  kept  themselves  clear  for  so 
long,  and  how  it  is  they  are  still,  apparently,  struggling 
to  resume  their  place  amongst  the  solvent  States.  Those 
to  whom  these  and  similar  questions  have  presented 
themselves,  may  turn  to  Mr.  Duffield’s  clever  book  for  a 
reply,  and  in  it  they  will  find  not  only  much  useful  and 
trustworthy  information,  but  at  the  same  time  will 
gain,  through  the  author’s  humorous  touches  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  Spanish  and  Peruvian  characters,  a  fair 
insight  into  the  life  of  public  men  in  Peru,  the  motives 
by  which  they  are  actuated,  and  the  influences  against 
which  they  have  to  contend. 


MUIR’S  MAHOMET. 

Sir  William  Muir's  Life  of  Mahomet.  London :  Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co. 

The  large  work,  of  which  the  present  is  an  abridg¬ 
ment,  was  published  in  1861,  in  four  volumes.  For 
learning  and  thorough  execution  it  has  been  recognised 
as  one  of  the  best  books  ever  produced  by  a  scholarly 
civilian  of  the  old  type.  It  said  much  for  the  persever¬ 
ance  and  method  of  an  unusually  hard-working  official, 
such  as  the  late  Finance  Minister  of  India  always  was, 
that  he  could  have  become  one  of  the  most  skilled 
Arabic  students  of  his  time,  and  have  completed  a  work 
like  the  *  Life.*  But  in  the  earlier  days,  civilians  did 
not  trouble  themselves  about  blue-books  and  all  sorts  of 
statistics,  from  vaccination  to  octrois  and  light  railways, 
as  their  less  romantic  successors,  the  Gompetition- 
Wallahs,  are  now  compelled  to  do.  The  original 
edition  was  perhaps  a  little  too  bulky  for  the  mass  of 
readers.  The  present  one,  containing  about  600 
excellently  printed  octavo  pages,  and  omitting  the 
original  references  and  the  chapters  on  pre-Islamite 
history,  ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of  every  careful 
reader  of  the  history  of  the  rise  and  development  of 
Mahomedanism.  The  valuable  chapter  on  the  Koran 
and  tradition  has  been  retained  as  an  appendix.  Sir 
William  Muir’s  account  of  the  condition  of  Arabia  before 
Mahomet’s  appearance  is  as  comprehensive  as  a  brief 
summary  can  possibly  be.  In  one  or  two  passages  the 
author  would  appear  to  underrate  the  degree  of  pre¬ 
paration  which  the  Arabian  mind  had  undergone  for  the 
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Propbet’s  divine  message.  **  The  fabric  of  Islam  no  more 
necessarily  grew  out  of  the  state  of  Arabia,  than  a  gorgeous 
texture  grows  from  the  slender  meshes  of  silken  filament ; 
or  the  stately  ship  from  unhewn  timber  of  the  forest ; 
or  the  splendid  palace  from  rude  masses  of  rock.”  This 
description  would  apply  admirably  even  if  Mahomet 
and  his  countrymen  had  nothing  in  common  beyond 
their  humanity.  But  if  Sir  William’s  historical  revie^v 
be  read  as  a  whole,  it  will  be  found  that  Mahomet  was 
inspired  by  religious  and  political  ideas  which  .had  for 
a  long  time  been  “  in  the  air.”  A  comparison  of  the 
distinctive  religious  ideas  of  Mahomet’s  system  with 
those  of  the  nations  with  which  the  Arabians  had  been 
communicating  for  centuries,  easily  proves  the  fact. 
From  time  immemorial,  Arabia  had  l^en  the  commercial 
highway  of  the  Old  World — a  grand  route  from  Aden, 
along  the  Bed  Sea  coast,  and  now  marked  with  the  ruins 
of  once  splendid  cities,  led  to  Palestine,  Egypt,  and 
Europe ;  another,  also  from  the  Arabian  Sea  coast, 
ended  at  the  Persian  Gulf.  According  to  Heeren,  the 
town  of  Sanaa,  in  the  southern  province  of  Yemen,  was 
a  great  depdt  of  the  trade  with  Tyre  and  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  shores.  In  Sir  William’s  language,  the  steppes 
of  Arabia  ”  were  the  ocean  of  the  ancients,  and  com¬ 
panies  of  camels  their  fleets.”  At  the  same  time,  the 
Jews — colonies  of  whom  were  in  very  early  times 
scattered  throughout  the  Arabian  peninsula — must  by 
no  means  have  the  sole  credit  of  having  propagated 
monotheistic  notions  among  the  Arabians.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that,  until  the  later  period  of  their 
history,  the  Jews  themselves  were  perpetually  lapsing 
into  idolatry.  They  owed  their  monotheism  to  Persia — 
the  Persia  with  which  the  Arabians  were  about  as  familiar 
as  the  Jews  themselves.  The  latter,  no  doubt,  escaped 
from  the  trammels  of  idolatry  before  the  people  of 
Arabia.  By  the  way,  it  would  be  extremely  interesting 
to  enquire  into  the  probable  effects  on  religion  and  cul¬ 
ture  in  Arabia  produced  by  the  growth  of  the  sea  traffic 
along  the  coasts  of  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Nubia,  under  the 
Boman  Empire.  That  diversion  of  the  ancient  streams  of 
commerce  led,  as  we  know,  to  the  ruin  of  the  great  cities 
in  the  peninsula,  and  to  an  extensive  transfer  of  popula¬ 
tion  from  the  south  and  centre  to  the  north  and  north¬ 
east.  But  even  the  old  worship  of  Arabia  could  not 
have  been  of  a  specially  degraded  type.  The  temple  of 
the  £[aaba  at  Mecca  was  visited  by  pilgrims  from  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  from  Ht^ramaut,  and  the 
confines  of  Syria ;  and  a  ”  truce  of  God  ”  prevailed 
throughout  the  vast  peninsula  during  the  three  or  four 
mont^  of  pilgrimage.  This  fact  also  implies  a  certain 
degree  of  political  unity  in  the  pre- Islamite  age.  Nor 
can  it  be  said  that  Mahomet  owed  much  to  the  Chris¬ 
tianity — or  rather  the  Mariolatry — of  his  time,  unless, 
indeed,  it  were  a  warning.  The  Christianity  that  he 
saw  much  needed  refining  ;  and  Mahomed anism  was  as 
much  a  protest  against  debased  Christianity,  as  a  new 
faith.  Mahomet’s  Paradise  was  ”  grossly  material.”  But 
so  was  the  Christian  Paradise,  even  without  the  houris. 
Nor  does  Mahomedanism  deserve  the  special  condemna¬ 
tion  heaped  upon  it  by  Sir  William  Muir,  for  its  hostility 
to  freedom  of  thought  and  private  judgment.  Surely, 
of  all  religions,  Christianity  has  been  the  greatest  sinner 
in  that  respect.  The  Moors  in  Spain  and  the  Caliphs 
of  Bagdad  were  the  greatest  patrons  of  science  and 
learning,  and  the  most  tolerant  of  free  opinion,  during 
long  ages  when  all  three  were  denounced  in  Christendom 
as  temptations  by  the  devil.  For  the  best  of  recent 
judgments  on  this  interesting  subject,  see  the  *  History 
of  the  Conflict  between  Science  and  Beligion,’  by  the 
American  professor.  Dr.  Draper. 


THE  POEMS  OP  CATULLE  MENDES. 

Les  Poesies  de  Catulle  Mendis.  Farb :  Sandoz  et  Fischbacher. 

Among  all  the  younger  poets  of  modem  France,  M. 
Catulle  Mend^  occupies  a  distinct  position  in  the  fore¬ 
most  rank.  First  of  all,  M.  Catulle  Mendes  is  the 
founder  of  the  Pamasse  Oontemporain,  a  brilliant  move¬ 


ment  in  French  song  of  to-day,  to  which  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  younger  school  of  poets  is  in  a  largo  extent 
owing.  The  Pamasse^  and  those  who  may  1^  classed 
therewith,  have  been  not  unreasonably  compared  to  th& 
great  Pleiade  formed  by  Bonsard,  Du  Bellay,  Bemy  Bel- 
l^u,  Antoine  de  Baif,  Pontus  de  Thyard,  Etienne  Jodelle^ 
and  Jean  Dorat.  If,  however,  M.  Mend^  be  regarded 
as  the  Bonsard  of  Albert  Glatigny,  Villiers  de  L’Isle 
Adam,  Sully  Pmdhomme,  Stephane  Mallarm6,  Fran^ia 
Copp^e,  and  all  the  others  of  whom  he  is  the  leaner,, 
as  initiator  of  the  scheme  which  has  served  to  bind 
their  names  together,  he  may  also  be  regarded  aa 
playing  the  Amadis  Jamyn  to  the  greater  Bonsard  of 
M.  Victor  Hugo,  the  master  of  most  modern  French 
and  much  modern  English  poetry,  to  whom  his  volume 
is  dedicated.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  Pamasse 
M.  Mendes  has  published  many  poems  that  have  now  and 
then  appeared  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  some  in. 
volumes,  many  scattered  as  seeds  here  and  there  in  tho 
stony  ways  of  journalism,  and  we  are  all  the  more 
ready  to  welcome  their  appearance  for  the  first  time  in 
a  collected  form,  that  it  was  previously  difficult  to 
form  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  position  of  poetry  at 
present  in  Paris. 

The  ”  Soleil  de  Minuit  ”  is  a  most  remarkable  poem. 
In  the  grim  solitude  of  an  icy  land  live  three  beings — 
Snorro,  an  old  man ;  Snorra,  his  wife ;  and  Agnar,  a 
young  man  loving  and  loved  by  Snorra.  Snorra  incites 
Agnar,  unwilling  as  Macbeth,  to  slay  Snorro;  she 
taunts  him  that  he  dreads  to  murder  the  man  he  was 
not  afraid  to  dishonour.  At  last  her  words  prevail,  and 
Agnar  departs  nerved  to  slay.  The  woman  awaits  his  re¬ 
turn,  when,  to  her  surprise,  Snorro  enters  his  home 
as  usual.  She  hastens  to  find  Agnar,  and  covers 
him  with  reproaches  for  having  failed,  when  for  answer 
Agnar  shows  her  the  dead  body  of  her  husband,  and  she 
knows  that  it  is  his  ghost  that  has  come  back  to  her. 
There  is  a  waltz  of  Chopin’s  which  is  said  by  certain  of 
its  admirers  to  resemble  a  man  dancing  with  his  own 
corpse.  It  would  require  some  such  music  to  give  a  fitting 
idea  of  the  weird  horror  that  pervades  the  desolation  of 
this  drama-poem,  whose  ghastly  retribution  is  lit  np  by 
the  lurid  light  of  the  polar  sun  that  steeps  the  whole  poem 
with  a  tinge  as  of  blood  red  as  its  own  gleam,  through 
the  arctic  sky.  The  form  in  which  ”  Le  Soleil  de  Minuit  ” 
is  cast  adds  much  to  the  impressive  nature  of  the  work. 
Every  fragment  of  the  terrible  drama  played  by  husband^ 
wife,  and  lover  is  alternated  by  descriptive  passagea 
Bolely  confined  to  the  delineation  of  the  frozen  country 
and  the  gradual  uprising  of  the  sun  from  whose  appear¬ 
ance  the  wolves  fly  in  fear.  In  these  portions  of  the 
poem  there  is  nothing  of  Snorro,  Snorra,  or  Agnar. 
They  are  the  scenes  word-painted,  in  which  the  drama 
is  played,  and  the  effect  of  those  two  poems  separate  yet 
connected  that  run  side  by  side  is  most  striking.  But 
none  of  the  impression  made  by  the  poem  is  owed  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  cheap  or  ^ile  exaggeration.  It  ia 
gained  by  the  genuine  artistic  power  and  vigour  that  must 
always  call  for  high  commendation.  The  next  portion  of 
the  volume  is  entitled  ”  Soirs  Moroses,”  a  oolleotion  of 
lyrics  deeply  imbued  with  a  philosophic  melancholy. 
The  first  of  these,  ”  Adoration,”  with  its  tribute  of  devo 
tion  to  all  the  gods  old  or  new,  is  exceedingly  beautiful 
in  thought  and  form.  But  in  fact  every  one  of  these 
poems  would  call  for  comment  of  praise  for  one  merit 
or  another,  from  ”  Ma  Maison,”  that  recalls  some  home- 
picture  of  a  Latin  poet,  with  a  sweet  sadness  in  ita 
closing  lines,  to  “La  Bonne  B^ponse,”  where  the 
subtlety  of  thought  that  is  so  marked  a  characteristic  of 
M.  Mend^’  poetry  is  found  in  a  very  delicate  touch 
where  the  nun  replies  to  the  tauntings  of  unbelief— 

.  .  .  Tons  aves  bien  raison. 

Mail,  le  paradis,  e'est  croire. 

The  next  section,  ”  Contes  Epiques,”  contains  some  of 
the  finest  work  in  the  volume.  All  the  epic  tales  are 
brief  ;  each  holds  some  powerful  thought,  some  striking 
centrfd  idea.  In  one,  Lucifer  triumphs  even  in  his  fiaU^ 
by  his  forgiveness  of  two  of  the  Angels  whom  he  1m 
conquered.  In  the  next,  ”  Orgueil,”  Adam  created  criea 
out  in  pride  against  his  Maker  for  having  pushed  him 
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with  his  foot.  In  another,  angels  have  descended  to  the 
love  of  the  women  of  earth,  but  their  children,  glorious 
with  celestial  parentage,  are  cast  into  the  desert  by  the 
men,  who  declare  them  to  bo  not  of  their  race.  “  Le 
Consentement  *’  is  very  fine  in  idea.  A  woman  of  Bethel 
dreams  that  her  hnsband  awakens  her,  and  sends  her  to 
a  distant  place  to  reclaim  some  money,  and  that  on  her 
way  she  is  mnrdered.  Awaking,  she  actually  finds  her 
hnsband  standing  by,  who  bids  her  do  precisely  as 
she  had  dreamt,  and  without  a  murmur  she  obeys. 
That  is  all.  Nothing  more  is  told ;  but  it  is  enough. 
*\La  femme  adult^re  **  carries  the  biblical  narrative 
farther.  In  *'  Les  dear  Ev^ques  we  have  an  idea 
that  at  once  suggests  Browning.  The  dead  bishop 
is  l^ing  in  state,  and  his  successor  is  praising  his 
merits,  and  has  declared  him  to  be  enjoying  the 
happiness  of  paradise,  when  the  dead  bishop  starts 
up  and  replies,  **Ta  mens,  je  snis  damnA**  Every 
one  of  these  poems  would  be  worthy  of  description  ;  we 
have,  however,  mentioned  snfiioient  to  show  the  remark¬ 
able  powers  of  imagfination  of  the  author.  **  IntermMe,’* 
“  Philomela,*’  Panteleia,"  “  Pagode  ** — whose  inspira¬ 
tion,  drawn  from  the  Indian  East,  is  strange  with  the 
mysticism  of  Hindoo  mythology — the  “  Sonnets,’*  and 
“  Serenades,**  all  these  are  very  beautifnl ;  but  onr  re¬ 
maining  praise  must  be  devoted  to  “  Hesperus,**  for, 
perhaps,  after  “  Le  Soleil  de  Minuit,**  the  most  impor- 
tant  poem  in  the  volume  is  this  one,  that  tells  of  the 
mysterious  dwarf  Hesperus,  whom  the  singer  meets  at 
Fmnkfort-on-the-Main,  and  whose  wonderful  ravings 
are  full  of  such  strange  fancy.  We  have  sought  in  this 
brief  notice  rather  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  nature 
of  M.  Mendes*  verse  than  to  enter  into  any  critical 
comparison  of  one  poem  with  another,  to  bear  testimony 
to  his  great  imaginative  power,  and  give  praise  to  his 
beauty  of  form. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

A  Trip  to  Cashmere  and  Ladak.  By  Cowley  Lambert- 
(Henry  S.  King  and  Co.) — Mr.  Lambert  says  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  publishing  these  notes  when  be 
expanded  them  from  the  jottings  in  his  pocket  diary. 
For  the  author’s  sake,  and  that  of  the  subject,  one 
wishes  that  Mr.  Lambert  had  retained  his  notes  until  he 
saw  his  way  to  turning  them  to  better  account.  The 
“Trip**  is  hardly  the  book  calculated  to  drive  holiday¬ 
makers  with  plenty  of  time  and  money  to  visit  Cash- 
mere  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Lambert  might  have 
written  a  better  one  if  he  had  liked.  As  it  is,  it  gives 
one  the  impression  of  a  journey  executed  in  hot  haste, 
as  if,  after  the  manner  of  a  certain  class  of  fussy  Eng¬ 
lishmen  one  meets  with  on  the  Continent,  it  had  been  the 
traveller’s  sole  object  to  cover  the  greatest  number  of 
miles  in  the  shortest  time.  Yet,  as  we  have  said,  Mr. 
Lambert  might  have  done  better.  It  is  clear  that  he 
had  a  true  e^e  for  the  unmatched  scenery  of  the  country 
where  he  enjoyed  many  months  of  good  sport.  The  best 
passages  in  the  book  are  the  descriptive  ones.  But  he  is 
not  altogether  free  from  a  certain  error  of  literary  per¬ 
spective  of  which  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  people  who 
try  their  hand  at  the  description  of  scenery  are  guilty. 
Thus,  he  speaks  of  the  “  bubbling  and  laughing  **  streams, 
of  a  succession  of  valleys  upon  which  he  looks  down 
from  his  far-off  standpoint  among  the  hills.  It  would  bo 
hard  to  believe,  even  from  Mr.  Lambert  himself,  that 
the  thought  of  “bubbling  and  laughing**  occurred  to 
him  even  for  an  instant,  when  ho  looked  down  on  those 
thin  threads — even  the  idea  of  “  streams  **  would  have 
been  out  of  place — in  the  *  immense  panorama.  Mr. 
Lambert  detests  the  Cashmorees  as  much  as  he  loves 
their  country.  The  traders  are  incorrigible  liars ;  but 
the  traders  of  the  plains  are  quite  on  a  par  with  them 
in  that  respect.  The  special  object  of  the  traveller’s 
abhorrence  was  a  fellow  whom  he  had  declined  to 
employ  as  an  assistant  shikaree^  and  who  took  out  his 
revenge  by  stealthily  dogging  Mr.  Lambert  to  his 
hnnting  grounds,  and  starting  up  with  a  yell  just 
when  the  sportsman  was  on  the  point  of  banging  away 


at  his  prey.  Imagine  the  feelings  of  a  sportsman  who, 
after  lying  and  crawling  on  his  stomach  for  hours,  sees 
his  splendid  ibex  dart  off  “  like  greased  lightning,**  at 
a  sudden  howl  from  somebody  round  the  corner.  Mr. 
Lambert  did  not  commit  manslaughter.  He  made  in¬ 
quiries  for  him,  however,  with  a  view  to  giving  him  a 
sound  thrashing ;  but  the  scoundrel  bad  made  himself 
as  “  scarce  **  as  the  ibex.  Mr.  Lambert’s  brief  mention 
of  the  Cashmere  shawl  industry  would  seem  to  imply 
that  the  trade  between  Cashmere  and  Fi*ance  is  as  brisk 
as  ever.  He  is  perhaps  unaware  that  during  and  for  some 
time  after,  the  Franco- German  War,  the  weaving  of 
the  far-famed  shawl  became  almost  extinct.  The  French 
houses  had  their  agents  in  Srinagar ;  but  all  the  same, 
it  was  feared  lest  the  shawl  industry  should  become  as 
obsolete  as  the  renowned  muslin- weaving  trade  of 
Dacca.  While  in  the  Himalayas,  Mr.  Lambert  saw,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  a  snow  smoking-pipe.  A 
coolie  drove  a  hole  into  the  heart  of  a  hardened  snow¬ 
ball,  and  another  at  right  angles  with  it.  Having  pro¬ 
cured  a  little  tobacco  from  his  master,  be  thrust  it  in  at 
one  end,  and  sucked  away  vigorously  at  the  other,  until 
the  bowl  began  to  melt.  A  fair  smoker  must  have 
required  a  good  many  snowballs. 

A  Glass-hook  of  Chemistry^  on  the  Basis  of  the  New 
System.  By  Edward  L.  Youmans,  M.D.  (H.  S.  King 
and  Co.) — The  conviction  is  slowly  but  surely  gaining 
ground,  even  among  medical  men,  that  chemical  science 
is  at  the  root  of  the  science  of  medicine.  We  are  in¬ 
clined,  therefore,  at  the  outset,  to  welcome  a  chemical 
treatise  from  the  pen  of  a  medical  man.  Dr.  Youmans, 
however,  does  not  claim  a  high  position  for  his  manual ; 
and  on  reading  his  preface  it  will  be  found  that  the 
author  is  his  own  impartial  critic,  and  that  he  almost 
comprehends  the  position  his  work  should  assume  in 
literature  of  this  kind.  Thus  he  writes  : — “This  book 
is  not  designed  as  a  manual  for  special  chemical  students. 
It  aims  to  meet  the  wants  of  that  considerable  class, 
both  in  and  out  of  school,  who  would  like  to  know 
something  of  the  science,  but  who  are  without  the 
opportunity  or  the  desire  to  pursue  it  in  a  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perimental  way.  .  .  .  Such  a  class-book  as  the  present 
can  have  little  value  for  the  purposes  of  reference.**  But 
more  might  be  said  as  regards  the  use  or  the  uselessness 
of  this  little  book.  There  is  much  and  varied  informa¬ 
tion  in  its  300  well-printed  pages.  It  treats  of  Matter 
and  Force,  and  Heat  and  Light,  and  Electricity,  before 
entering  upon  theoretical,  inorganic,  and  organic 
chemistry.  The  isolated  facts  given  are  not  only,  with 
few  exceptions,  reliable,  but  clearly  expounded.  But  in 
every  subject  above  mentioned,  it  is  as  incomplete  as  it 
is  well  possible  for  a  book  to  be.  The  question  arises, 
therefore,  is  it  worth  while  to  write,  and  still  more  to 
publish,  a  work  which,  if  expanded  to  three  or  four  times 
its  size,  might  perhaps  deal  fairly  by  its  multitude  of 
facts,  but  which  in  its  present  form  degenerates  into  a 
kind  of  chemical  “  things  not  generally  known  **  ? 

VArt.  Tome VIII.  (Paris:  Librairie  de  L’Art.) — 
Once  more  a  volume  of  UArt  lies  before  us,  and  once 
more  wo  have  to  repeat  the  praise  due  to  the  preceding 
volumes.  But  we  cannot  be  content  wdth  merely  re¬ 
peating  the  praise ;  it  must  be  added  to,  for  it  truly 
seems  as  if  each  new  volume  that  comes  to  us  from 
Paris  had  started  with  the  determination  to  surpass  all 
its  predecessors,  and  had  succeeded.  Among  the  most 
interesting  of  its  contents  may  be  mentioned  articles  on 
Eugene  Fromentin,  P.  P.  Prud’hon,  Narcisse  Diez,  Carle 
Vernet,  0.  L.  Corbet.  An  article  on  J.  J.  Rousseau  at 
Venice  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
author  of  ‘  Les  Confessions,*  and  the  ‘  Essai  d’lcono- 
graphie  Voltairienne,*  of  M.  Desnoiresterres,  which  is 
invaluable  to  all  students  of  Voltaire,  is  continued.  The 
“  Callot  **  papers  and  the  “  Chronieme  de  I’Hdtel  Drouet  ** 
continue,  and  the  “  Lettres  d’nn  Blesois**  will  be  read 
with  interest.  But,  as  we  observed  in  a  notice  of 
a  former  volume,  it  is  impossible  even  to  mention 
all  of  value  that  a  volume  of  L'Art  contains.  No  volume 
would  seem  complete  without  some  article  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  J.  Comyns  Carr,  whose  article  on  the  “  Old 
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Masters  in  Burlington  Honse  of  this  time  will  bo 
studied  with  as  much  care  here  as  in  Paris.  V Art  still 
shows  itself  a  trne  art  journal  bj  its  musical  and 
dramatic  criticisms,  in  which,  as  in  most  other  matters, 
it  sets  a  good  example  to  ns  on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 


THE  MAGAZINES. 

The  item  in  the  magazines  for  this  month  to  which 
the  reviewer  turns  with  most  interest  is  the  “  Sym¬ 
posium  ”  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Hero  we  have  a 
new  idea  in  magazine  literature.  Instead  of  an  article 


Of  special  interest  to  all  who  worship  the  Venus  that  ma^Mine  literature.  Ins^  ot  an  article 

wasM  trolrtho  ideal  of  Heinrich  Heine  will  be  the  of  the  ordinary  kind,  we  hare  a  giren  topio  disonssed  by 


“ brief  bnt  delightful”  article  by  M. Pedro  Eionx-Maillou  in  snccession,  e;wh  having  seen  vihat 

on  the  Venns  of  Milo.  The  various  theories  that  have  '>®®“  ,^7  “*®  *1'®  The 

been  proposed  and  disenssed  as  to  the  original  appear-  at  first  si^ht.  As  far  as  roi^erns 

ance  of  the  statue,  and  therefore  of  the  fit  way  of  the  exhibition  of  difierent  views  in  oonfliot,  each  ^ 
restoring  it,  are  here  concisely  snmmed  np,  and  the  adjusting  itself  relatively  to  the  others,  it  ongtit  to 
various  arguments  for  and  against  rapidly  considered,  be  enpenor  to  the  ancient  Symposium,  in  w^ch  the 
Whether  the  divine  statue  belong  to  a  group  of  Venus  different  cases  were  managed  by  one  man  who  could 
and  Mars  or  stood  alone  holding  in  appTe,  or  in  some  hardly  escape  favouring  one  more  than  another.  But 
other  of  the  various  attitudes  snggSted,  it  is  very  when  the  scheme  is  put  in  practice,  it  is  seen  to  bo 
difficult  to  decide,  and  good  classuil  authority  may,  object  to  a  drawWk  which  more  than  counterbalances 
as  M.  Rionx-Maillou  observes,  be  adduced  in  sn^  this  advantage.  There  is  no  Speaker  te_  keep  the  v^ous 


vanons 


as  M.  Kioux-Maillon  observes,  be  adduced  in  sup-  —  —  .*  .‘VT  * - .  f  - — r  — 

port  of  each  and  every  theory.  It  has  been,  indeed  disputants  strictly  to  the  point;  there  is  no  Socrates  to 

Suggested  that  the  stitne  is  not  a  Venns  at  aU-a  cross-examine  them ;  andtheyaretoonolitotooontmdiot 
hyMthesis,  however,  that  calls  for  very  little  discussion.  °?®  another  and  struggle  earnestly  for  argnmentativo 
It  were  certainly  better,  unless  absolute  certainty  be  ob-  J'®^ry*  “  *<1®'^  representative  perso^ges  can  be  made 
tainedastothe  exact  character,  position,  or  attributes  ^  do  by  a  dramatic  exhibitor.  Hen^,  the  Modem 
of  the  statue,  to  leave  any  idea  of  restoration  nu-  Syjnposinm,  though  full  of  serious  interest  from  the 
ttemnted  '  subject  chosen  for  its  inauguration,  is  not  sneh  a  success 

^  as  wo  expected.  **  The  Influence  upon  Moralitv  of  a 

^le  Molly  Maguires.  By  P*  Dewees.  (Philadelphia:  Decline  in  Religions  Belief*'  is  a  wide  subject,  and  the 
J«  B.  Lippmcott  and  Co.)-- Secret  societies  are  always,  controversialists  show  a  courteous  disposition  to  work 
froin  the  nature  of  thmr  being,  objects  of  intense  interest  each  in  his  own  comer  of  it  and  interfere  as  little  as 
to  the  uninitiated.  There  is  a  strong  fascination  in  possible  with  his  neighbours.  They  do  not  contrive  to 
belonging  to  a  hidden  power  that  is  one  interest  ns  in  the  debate ;  they  do  not  give  us  the  notion 
of  the  ^lef  elements  of  success  in  any  such  organisa-  that  they  are  debating.  They  come  os  little  in  contact 
tion.  Thus  the  Rosicrucians,  the  Illuminati,  aro  words  each  other  as  members  of  Parliament  discussing 

that  never  fail  to  aronse  interest,  and  who  that  has  read  the  Eastern  Question,  on  a  motion  for  the  adjournment 
has  failed  to  be  excited  by  the  famous  Society  of  of  the  House  We  like  to  see  what  men  of  sneUifferent 
Thirteen  invented  by  Balzac.  Some  few  yeani  ago  a  views  as  Sir  James  Stephen,  Dr.  Martineau,  Mr.  Frederic 
little  volume  was  circulated  in  New  York,  which  pur-  Harrison,  the;  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  Professor  Clifford 
ported  to  be  a  copy  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  have  to  say  on  the  connexion  of  Religious  Belief  with 
terrible  Ku-Klux  clan,  very  mysterious  with  stronge  Morality,  but  we  can  extract  no  definite  opinions  from 
nOHlODCl&iilirO  of  its  mOniDOrS  Grftnd  WlZ&rd  of  tll6  fViom  nn  anxr  BincrlA  laaiiA  OnA  wnnirl  imfkGrinn  fViA 


Empire,  Grand  Dragon  of  the  Realm,  Grand  Titan 


them  on  any  single  issue.  One  would  imagine,  from  the 
wording  of  the  subject,  that  the  Sympotse  proposed  to 


of  the  Dominion,  Grand  Giant  of  the  Province,  discuss  whether  a  decay  in  morality  would  follow  in- 
Grand  Cyclops  of  the  Den,  genii,  hydras,  night-  evitably  upon  a  decay  in  the  belief  in  future  rewards 
hawks  and  ghouls,  these  were  some  of  the  names  punishments  distributed  by  the  Supreme  Being,  but 
chosen  to  designate  the  leaders  of  the  terrible  except  Professor  Clifford,  none  of  the  disputants  discuss 
society  whose  name  was  at  one  time  a  thing  of  this  point  directly.  Sir  James  Stephen  sets  an  example 
dread,  although,  in  common  with  almost  all  such  this  evasion,  if  evasion  it  be,  for  his  remarks  apply  not 
secret  societies,  its  very  existence  has  been  called  in  gQ  xnaeh  to  a  decline  in  religions  belief  as  to  a  aecline 
<luestion.  But,  according  to  the  volume  now  before  us,  in  the  belief  in  established  religions  dogmas.  He 
the  IJnited  States  may  boast  of  a  yet  more  terrible  gives  a  practical  advice  in  the  matter,  which  is  of 
organisation,  “  The  Molly  Maguires.”  The  Irish  ”  Molly  ^  nature  to  make  further  discussion  confused  and 
Maguires  ”  had  a  political  reason  for  existence  ;  but,  as  inconclusive,  namely,  that  when  religious  dogmas 
we  learn  from  Mr.  Dewees'  volume,  the  Mollies  of  the  ^.q  Qnt  of  accord  with  what  the  common  sense  of 
Pennsvlvanian  anthracite  coal-region  had  no  connexion  the  time  considers  moral,  they  ought  to  bo  changed, 
with  their  Hibernian  original,  bnt  was  solely  a  criminal  He  would  retain  the  religions  sanction,  and  reform  tho 
organisation.  None  of  the  interest  attaching  to  this  religious  code  from  time  to  time  as  common  sense  de¬ 
society  is  aroused  by  heroism,  or  by  political  elevation  ;  manded.  This  is  judicious  practical  advice,  bnt  it  stands 
yet  those  who  read  Mr.  Dewees*  history  of  the  body  can  apart  from  the  question  of  a  decline  in  religious  belief, 
scarcely  fail  to  find  their  attention  fixed  by  the  grim  except  in  so  far  as  it  takes  tho  permanence  of  religious 


narrative  of  murder  and  robbery  so  successfully  con¬ 
ducted  from  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  of  the 
diminution  of  its  power  owing  to  the  action  of  the  de- 


beliof  for  granted.  Sir  James  Stephen  having  thus 
strayed  from  the  point,  his  successors  make  no  attempt 
to  follow  him.  and  either  brine  him  back  or  meet  him 


aimmntion  ot  its  power  owing  to  the  action  ot  the  de-  to  follow  him,  and  either  bring  him  back  or  meet  him 
tective  who  joined  the  society,  and  by  remaining  a  onhisownground,  but  for  the  most  part  quietly  strike  out 
member  for  years  was  entitled  to  throw  light  on  its  dark  ^ew  lines  of  their  own.  Tho  Duke  of  Argyll  is  the.most 
and  evil  places.  The  most  sensational  of  sensation  argumentative,  and  gives  the  clearest  idea  of  the  breadth 
novels  could  not  afford  a  more  startling  hour’s  reading  complexity  of  the  questions  raised  by  his  pre- 

than  this  record  of  the  or^nisation  whose  existence  decessors.  Unless  Mr.  Knowles  can  find  a  more  suitable 
made  Schuylkill  and  the  other  mining  countries  more  topje,  he  will  have  to  alter  tho  title  to  Symprosium.  We 
utterly  lawless  than  any  Lynch-ruled  Western  district  ghould  like  to  see  Sir  James  Stephen  set  to  cross- 
written  of  by  Bret  Harte  or  Joaquin  Miller.  The  very  examine  the  disputants.  A  report  of  the  proceedings 
commonplaceness  of  the  society  tends  only  to  heighten  would  be  more  interesting  than  this  sort  of  promiscuous 
its  terror.  A  great  political  movement  must,  rightly  or  ^nd  inconclusive  warfare. 


wrongly,  enlist  sympathy  and  attract  admiration  j  but 
the  vast  organisation  of  a  coal-district,  for  the  purposes  Conieri 

of  murder  and  robbery,  calls  for  neither,  though  it  does  conrinue  itsel: 
not  deprive  its  history  of  interest. 


The  Contemporary  Review  is  making  great  efforts  to 
ntinne  itself  on  a  wide  basis.  It  admits  this  month 


not  deprive  its  history  of  interest.  Renan's  iuau^ral  address  on  Spinoza,  and  m  article 

by  Professor  Bain  on  ”  Metaphysical  Study,  and  m 
variety  and  value  of  contents  tho  present  number  will 
Zes  ExUiSf  the  joint  work  of  MM.  Sardou  and  Nua,  was  compare  favourably  with  any  of  its  rivals.  There  are 
produced  last  Saturday  at  the  Porte  Saint  Martin.  The  piece  so  many  fish  in  the  literary  sea,  so  many  stars^  in  the 
is  in  ten  tableaux,  and  lasts  no  less  than  six  hours !  firmament.  The  gist  of  Professor  Bain's  article  on 
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troubles  have  very  vividly  illustrated  the  perilous  posi« 
tion  of  Austria. 

The  most  attractive  article  in  Macmillan* s  is  Professor 
Sidney  Colvin’s  lecture  on  “  Giotto’s  Gospel  of  Labour,*^ 
a  model  popular  art  lectnre,  simple  and  pleasant  with¬ 
out  being  superficial.  Mr.  F.  T.  Palgrave’s  article  on 
“  Herrick  ”  serves  well  enough  to  fill  nine  pages  agree¬ 
ably,  but  there  are  one  or  two  sentences  in  it  which 
alone  would  show  that  the  author’s  criticism  does  not 
go  very  deep.  In  one  of  them  ho  says  that  the  fullest 
biograplw  of  an  artist  can  throw  little  light  upon  the 
secret  of  his  art ;  and  in  the  other  he  attributes  the 
silence  of  the  English  muses  for  a  century  and  more 
after  Chaucer’s  death  to  the  years  of  war  and  revolu¬ 
tion.  Both  propositions  are  much  too  questionable  to  be 
thrown  off  in  this  easy  assured  way. 

Mr.  Leslie  Stephen’s  estimate  of  Charles  Kingsley  in 
the  Cornhill  shows  his  customary  breadth  and  fairness 
of  judgment.  Those  remarks  in  the  beginning  of  the 
article,  on  the  secret  of  Kingsley’s  influence,  and  of  its 
being  difficult  at  first  for  his  contemporaries  to  say 
whether  he  was  a  leader  of  the  first  or  of  the  second 
rank,  at  once  strike  the  proper  keynote.  We  have  ne 
doubt  Mr.  Stephen  is  right  in  making  light  of  Kingsley’s 
early  speculative  doubts  and  difficulties.  Kingsley  was 
the  least  possible  of  a  doubter.  He  believed  so  im¬ 
petuously,  and  with  such  warmth,  that  he  can  never 
have  had  much  difficulty  in  convincing  himself  that  he 
was  in  the  right.  “  Kingsley,”  Mr.  Stephen  says,  “  as 
his  letters  prove,  started  in  life,  like  other  lads,  with 
a  ready-made  theory  of  the  nnivei'se.  Like  other 
lads,  he  was  perfectly  confident  that  it  rested  upon 
an  unassailable  basis,  and  would  solve  all  difficulties- 
He  intended,  it  is  true,  to  perfect  himself  in  a  few 
branches  of  study  which  he  had  hitherto  neglected ;  he 
was  to  learn  something  about  metaphysics,  theology^ 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  other  branches  of  knowledge ; 
but  it  is  quite  plain  that  Kant  and  Augustine,  and  other 
great  teachers  of  mankind,  were  to  ^  called  in  not  to 
consult  upon  the  basis  of  his  philosophy,  but  to  furnish 
him  with  a  few  tools  for  polishing  certain  corollaries 
and  increasing  his  dialectical  skilL”  This  is  as  true  as 
it  is  humorously  expressed.  In  seeking  the  key  to 
Kingsley’s  mental  development  not  in  the  intellectual 
fermentation  which  determines  the  career  of  a  true 
thinker,  but  in  his  emotional  history,  Mr.  Stephen  is,  as 
usual,  on  the  right  analytical  track,  and  he  follows  it  up 
in  an  article  which  must  be  ranked  among  the  very 
best  of  his  critical  papers. 

Why  is  Mr.  0.  Elliot  Browne,  who  contributes  to 
Fraser* 8  a  very  thorough  and  interesting  study  of  Justice 
Shallow  and  his  surroundings,  so  very  nard  npoiii- 
country  life?  “From  an  assthetic  point  of  view,”  he. 
says,  “  the  interest  of  the  Shallow  scenes  lies  in. their 
marvellously  graphic  p  ortrayal  of  the  mental  narrow¬ 
ness  resulting  from  a  secluded  life  and  long  years  of 
allegiance  to  petty  cares,  and  in  the  admirable  art  with 
which  this  poor  thin  vegetable  existence  is  disposed  in 
strong  relief  against  the  stirring  full-blooded .  world  of 
London  and  the  Court.”  We  must  not  take  a  caricature, . 
even  by  Shakespeare,  as  a  realistic  painting.  Mr.  Browne 
is  obliged  to  admit,  when  he  comes  to  consider  the  sup¬ 
posed  original  of  Shallow,  that  the  external  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  two  men  were  almost  totally  dissimilar ; . 
Lucy  being  a  man  who  had  a  considerable  library,  and; 
lived  in  a  good  style.  Mr.  Browne  makes  too  much  of  his.^ 
praising  his  wife  after  her  death  because  she  was  “  never 
detected  of  any  crime  or  vice.”  This  is  not  a  “  charao-< 
teristic  specimen  of  the  magisterial  vocabulary,”  but  a. 
specimen  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  time,  which  a  man 
might  have  used  about  the  wife  of  his  bosom  even, 
though  he  had  not  sat  on  the  bench.  Shakespeare’S' 
Shallow  should  be  enjoyed  without  being  taken  too 
seriously  as  a  picture  of  the  whole  historical  truth.  We 
must  remember  that  Shakespeare  himself  preferred  the 
thin  vegetable  existence  of  the  country  to  the  stirring 
world  of  London. 

A  writer  in  Temple  Bar  believes  he  has  discovered  the'* 
original  of  Daniel  Deronda’s  mother,  Leonora,  Princess) 


“  Metaphysics,”  under  which  title  ho  includes  Psy¬ 
chology,  Logic,  Ontology,  and  Ethics,  is  an  advice  to 
the  students  of  these  subjects  to  confine  themselves 
within  definite  limits.  Too  much,  he  says,  is  expected 
of  what  is  vaguely  known  os  the  Metaphysician.  The 
metaphysician  is  supposed  to  be  specially  qualified  to 
deal  with  our  relations  to  the  Infinite  ;  the  world  looks 
to  him  for  the  construction  of  new  foundations  of  faith 
when  the  old  are  crumbling  away.  Although  himself 
a  metaphysician,  and  unwilling  to  depreciate  his  office. 
Professor  Bain  doubts  whether  the  study  of  metaphysics 

E roper  provides  any  special  qualification  for  such  a  task  ; 

e  is  inclined  rather  to  hand  it  over  to  the  man  of  science 
and  the  poet.  If  the  metaphysician  wishes  merely  to 
trouble  the  waters  and  promote  intellectual  circulation, 
there  is  no  question  relating  to  man  in  the  abstract  with 
which  he  may  not  interfere ;  but  if  his  ambition  is  to 
reach  certain  results  and  increase  the  sum*of  sound 
knowledge,  he  must  be  more  humble  in  his  aims,  and 
stick  more  to  his  last.  Professor  Bain  particularly  im¬ 
presses  upon  metaphysicians  the  avoidance  of  debates 
that  are  in  their  very  nature  interminable,  and  points 
this  advice  by  a  reference  to  a  certain  Metaphysical 
Club  which  has  recently,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  given 
a  public  example  of  its  habits  of  discussion. 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  in  his  article  on  Falkland  and 
the  Puritans,  defends  the  Nonconformists,  and  assails 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s  hero  with  considerable  spirit. 
We  have  not  very  abundant  means,  he  says,  for  forming 
an  estimate  of  Falkland  ;  but  so  far  as  he  can  judge  from 
the  imperfect  materials,  Falkland  was  not  a  man  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  largeness  and  lucidity  of  mind,  but  a  very 
excitable  and  impulsive  person. 

We  should  not  bo  extreme  to  mark  this  [continues  Mr.  Smith] 
if  the  praise  of  Falkland  had  not  been  turned  to  the  dispraise  and 
even  to  the  vilification  of  men  who  are  at  least  as  much  entitled  to 
reverent  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Englishmen  as  he  is,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  a  large  body  of  English  citizens  at  the  present  day, 
who  are  the  objects,  we  venture  to  think,  of  a  somewhat  fanciful 
and  somewhat  tpimensured  antipathy.  Those  who  subscribe  to  the 
Falkland  testimonial  are  collectively  set  down  by  Mr.  Arnold  as  the 
**  amiable  ” — those  who  do  not  subscribe  as  the  uuamiable.”  Few, 
we  trust,  would  be  so  careful  of  their  money  and  so  careless  of 
their  reputation  for  moral  beauty  as  to  refuse  to  pay  a  guinea  for  a 
certificate  of  amiability  countersigned  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold. 
Yet  even  the  amiable  might  hesitate  to  take  part  in  erecting  a 
monument  to  the  honour  of  Falkland,  if  it  was  at  the  same  time  to 
be  A  monument  to  the  dishonour  of  Luther,  Gustavus,  Walsingham, 
Sir  John  Eliot,  Fym,  Hampden,  Cromwell,  Vane,  and  Milton.  As 
to  the  Nonconformists,  their  contributions  are  probably  not  desired  ; 
otherwise,  accustomed  to  not  very  courteous  treatment  though  they 
are,  it  would  still  bo  imprudent  to  warn  them  that  their  own 
**  hideousness was  to  be  carved  in  the  same  marble  with  the  beauty 
of  Lord  Falkland. 

The  Fortnightly  Review  is  also  a  strong  number.  Mrs. 
Venturi’s  admirable  translation  of  Mazziui’s  letters 
bearing  on  the  Eastern  Question,  with  Mr.  Stansfeld’s 
few  words  of  introduction,  will  be  read  with  much  in¬ 
terest.  It  is  wonderful  how  the  great  agitator  autici- 
pated  the  march  of  events  in  Europe  by  his  bold  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  principle  of  nationalities.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  precise  solution  of  the  Turkish  difficulty 
which  he  prophesied  will  be  realised,  but  already  it  is 
in  process  of  realisation  in  the  main.  As  early  as  1857 
he  foresaw  that  the  decay  of  the  Turkish  Empire  was 
beyond  the  power  of  foreign  Governments  to  prevent. 
He  looked  to  the  South  Slavonians,  acting  in  concert 
with  the  Hellenes,  to  replace  it.  At  the  present 
moment  there  is  a  bitter  antagonism  between  one 
of  the  South  Slavonian  peoples  and  the  Greeks, 
but  it  is  still  possible  that  that  may  be  overcome 
before  the  Turks  aro  expelled  from  Constanti¬ 
nople.  Mazzini  was  not  quite  just  to  diplomatists  in 
supposing  them  to  exclude  the  South  Slavonic  tribes 
from  the  solution  of  the  Eastern  Question,  “  from  an 
instinctive  abhorrence  of  the  spontaneous  self-constitn- 
tion  of  free  peoples.”  English  diplomatists,  at  least, 
looked  forward  to  a  gradual  rising  of  the  subject 
peoples  of  the  peninsula  over  the  heads  of  the  Turks. 
Turkey  was  not  the  only  sick  Power  that  Mazzini  saw 
twenty  years  ago  in  the  Eastern  Question.  Austria  also 
he  considered  to  be  in  danger  of  dissolution.  The  recent 
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thrown  away  upon  it.  Perhaps  if  the  acting  were  worse, 
if  Mrs.  Bancroft  was  a  less  perfect  copy  of  a  quiet  oosy 
female  head  of  an  English  parish,  and  if  Mr.  Cecil  were 
a  loss  thorough  study  of  an  English  vicar,  the  words 
they  have  to  speak  would  sound  less  artificial.  Wo  are 
glad  to  see  Mrs.  Bancroft  back  on  the  Siam.  There  is 
nothing  to  mar  her  pathetic  rendering  of  the  tawdry 
sentiment  put  into  her  mouth  at  the  close  of  the  piece 
except  our  recollection  of  the  bright- eyed  old  lady  at  the 
beginning,  to  whose  keen  intelligonoo  and  common  sense 
it  would  have  appeared  in  its  true  colours  as  food  for 
quiet  satire.  In  London  Aswuranee,  Mrs.  Bancroft  puts 
aside  grey  hairs  and  smiling  dignity,  and  plays  the 
saucy  Mrs.  Pert  with  equally  rich  and  perfect  art. 
What  does  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil  mean,  in  his  impersonation 
of  Sir  Harcourt  Courtley,  by  assuming  the  hair  and 
manner  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  ?  It  is  a  comically  perfect 
caricature,  but  has  Mr.  Cecil  no  fear  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  ? 


of  Halm<Ebersteio,  in  the  mother  of  Isaac  Disraeli.  He 
certainly  adduces  many  remarkable  points  of  resem¬ 
blance  from  Lord  Bcaconsfield’s  description  of  his  grand¬ 
mother,  quite  enough  to  justify  his  conclusion  **  either 
that  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  vigorous  outline,  enlarged  and 
filled  up,  shaded  here,  and  heightened  in  colour  there, 
to  the  uses  of  the  story  by  the  transcendent  genius  of 
George  Eliot,  supplied  the  original  |of  Leonora  Charisi, 
Princess  Halm-Eberstein ;  or  that  such  striking  coinci¬ 
dences  of  feeling  and  situation  suppose  in  the  novelist  a 
marvellous  intuition  of  the  possibilities  of  Jewish  cha¬ 
racter.** 


PRINCE  OF  WALES’S  THEATRE. 

^tcaragCf  the  one-act  piece  played  at  this  theatre 
London  Assurance^  is  an  adaptation  from  the 
of  very  much  the  same  sort  as  Peril.  In  both 
French  story  is  transplanted  to  English  ground, 
}  the  proper  allowance  for  the  difference  between 
life  and  English.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Mr. 


MR.  BROUQH  S  BENEFIT. 

Those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  the 
other  day  at  the  Gaiety  performance  of  Gold8mith*s 
comedy,. on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Brough*B  benefit,  wit¬ 
nessed  a  most  exceptional  display  of  talent.  Ever  since 
that  celebrated  actor’s  dSbut^  almost  every  part  in  which 
he  has  played  has  added  to  his  fame ;  and  be  may  now 
be  said  to  be,  in  his  own  line,  the  favourite  actor  of  the 
day.  The  concourse  last  Wednesday,  both  on  the  stage 
and  in  the  bouse,  was  a  genial  testimony  to  his  popu¬ 
larity  on  both  sides  of  the  footlights. 

The  line  with  which  his  name  is  at  present  principally 
identified  is  of  course  burlesque — of  which  he  is  a  per¬ 
fect  master ;  but  until  one  ims  seen  him  in  a  comedy 
part,  such  as  that  of  Tony  Lumpkin,  one  can  hardly 
fully  appreciate  the  extr^rdinary  extent  of  his  his¬ 
trionic  powers.  In  the  sundry  touches  with  which  he 
gives  an  individuality  to  such  parts  as  Bluebeard  or  the 
broken-down  theatrical  manager  in  Robinson  CrusoOf  we 
can  alwf^s  see  traces  of  that  genuine  humour  with 
which  Brough  is  so  replete,  but  it  is  in  his 
Tony  Lumpkin  that  this  rare  quality  is  called  forth 
to  a  really  high  degree  in  every  phrase  and  gesture. 
His  Tony — unlike  so  many  others — does  not  execute  his 
practical  jokes  as  if  thev  were  mere  irksome  acts  of 
duty,  but  as  if  he  actually  derived  pleasure  from  the 
discomforts  they  inffict.  He  inspires  his  audience  with 
the  same  feeling  of  semi-admiration  that  the  satellites 
of  the  Three  Pigeons  entertain  for  their  frolicsome  young 
hero. 

Mr.  Brough,  as  most  people  will  remember,  played  in 
this  part  some  six  or  seven  years  ago  at  the  St.  James’s 
Theatre  with  signal  success,  and  certainly  the  more  ex¬ 
travagant  roles  which  be  has  since  sustained  have  in  no 
way  impaired  the  original  creation.  There  is  none  of 
that  coarseness  of  conception  which  we  might  expect 
were  Mr.  Brough  nothing  but  an  ordinary  burlesque 
actor.  His  by-play  throughout  is  excellent,  **  business  ” 
being  one  of  Mr.  Brough’s  special  strong  points — most 
noticeably  in  the  second  act  when  he  is  conversing 
with  Miss  Neville  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  and  in 
the  last  scene  of  all.  His  well-known  deep  chuckle, 
too,  seems  peculiarly  appropriate  to  this  part,  and  con¬ 
tributes  largely  to  the  completeness  of  his  pexformanoe. 
The  cast,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  was  as  strong  as 
it  could  be — though  we  were  sorry  Miss  Bachel  Sanger 
bad  not  a  part  better  suited  to  her  than  that  of  Miss 
Neville.  It  would  be  ungracious,  however,  to  criticise 
severely  this  lady’s  rendering  of  the  character,  especially 
as  we  understand  she  was  appearing  as  a  substitute. 
Among  the  performers  of  even  the  most  insignificant 
parts,  we  find  such  names  as  Anson,  Paulton,  and  Stoyle, 
so  that  they  were  of  course  sustained  in  a  most  finished 
manner.  With  regard  to  the  more  important  rblest  the 
Hardcastle  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Stephens  possessed  exactly  the 
requisite  rustic  dignity,  and  was  admirably  played 
throughout ;  while  no  one  could  wish  for  a  more  exquisite 
rendering  of  Mrs.  Hardcastle  than  that  of  the  always 
charming  Mrs.  Chippendale.  It  is  of  course  impossible 


baronet,  and  suppose  tne  same  accidents  to  nappen  in 
the  English  household  that  threw  the  French  family  into 
disorder.  He  has  tried  hard,  and  ingeniously,  to  get 
something  like  parallel  circumstances  in  English  life  to 
the  circumstances  out  of  which  M.  Feuillet  has  con¬ 
structed  Le  Village.  The  hero  of  M.  Feuillet’s  play  is 
an  old  notary  in  a  French  village,  who  has  reached  old 
age  in  company  with  a  pious  and  devoted  wife,  till  the 
repose  of  his  life  is  disturbed  by  the  unexpected  invasion 
of  a  rambling  old  friend.  The  old  friend,  as  selfish  and 
egotistical  as  a  travelling  old  bachelor  generally  is,  rallies 
him  on  the  dull  monotony  of  his  life,  succeeds  in  making 
him  discontented,  and  screws  him  up  to  the  point  of 
leaving  his  wife  and  home  and  seeing  the  wonders  of  the 
world  abroad.  Now,  Mr.  Saville  Rowe  has  looked  about 
for  something  analogous  to  this  in  English  life,  and  has 
found  it,  or  supposes  he  has  found  it,  in  the  case  of  an 
old  English  vicar,  who  has  settled  down  contentedly  in 
the  discharge  of  his  parochial  duties,  and  has  never  been 
parted  from  his  model  vicar’s  wife  for  a  single  day.  The 
rambling  fiiend  is  an  old  college  chum,  to  whom  the 
IVramids,  the  Acropolis,  and  the  Coliseum  are  common¬ 


place,  and  who  has  acquired  great  contempt  for  home¬ 
keeping  people  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings,  and 
great  plainness  of  speech  in  expressing  it.  These  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  the  French  originals  are  decidedly  ingenious ; 
and  Mr.  Saville  Rowe  may  now  get  credit  for  a  certain 
amount  of  care  in  substituting  small  details  of  vicarage 
life  for  those  of  a  piou^  bourgeois  French  family.  But 
after  all  the  result  hardly  justifies  the  ingenious  and 
patient  journeyman.  All  his  toils  cannot  get  over  the 
fact  that  English  parsons,  even  if  they  can  be  found  in 
that  peculiar  stage  of  development  in  which  they  have  a 
passion  for  blue  China  and  Morris  wall-paper,  without 
having  ever  heard  of  Mr.  Cooke,  or  been  tempted  to 
travel  beyond  their  own  country,  are  less  excitable  than 
French  notaries ;  and  that  the  wives  of  English  parsons, 
however  attached  to  their  husbands,  do  not  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  their  sentiments,  display  the  same  vein  of 
thought  as  the  wives  of  the  bourgeoisie.  Mr.  Rowe  has 
farther  been  driven  into  an  absurd  improbability  by  the 
fact  that  an  English  parson  cannot  leave  his  duties  for 
two  or  three  years,  the  length  of  ramble  proposed  by 
M.  Rouviere.  It  is  only  a  proposed  absence  of  three 
weeks  which  stirs  the  deep  sentiments  of  the  English 
matron,  a  motive  which  would  certainly  be  inadequate  in 
the  general  run  of  English  vicarages.  Why  cannot  our 
playwrights  write  plays  of  their  own  with  plots  suited 
to  English  soil  ?  Will  nothing  but  journeyman  intel¬ 
lect  turn  itself  to  the  service  of  the  stage  ? 

Our  regret  at  the  indifferent  character  of  the  adapta¬ 
tion  is  all  the  greater,  considering  the  admirable  acting 
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is  impossible  to  award  sach  praise.  Miss  Pateman 
is  a  good  actress,  who  would  be  far  better  if  she 
would  avoid  the  ternble  couveutionalities  of  Toice, 
of  gesture,  aud  especiallj  of  facial  expression,  to 
which  she  seems  at  present  to  have  abandoned  her. 
self.  In  the  island  scene  she  appeared  to  greatest 
advantage,  and  made  the  disagreeable  feeling  of 
the  episode  as  little  unpleasant  as  possible.  It  might 
be  suggested  that  high-heeled  shoes  would  scarcelj  be 
found  either  useful  or  agreeable  to  a  young  lady  in- such 
a  position,  and  that  her  costume  in  general  sn^ests,  by 
its  elaborate  accuracy,  that  either  she  must  nave  been 
an  accomplished  dressmaker,  or  that  Robert  Penfold 
had  at  some  period  of  his  life  taken  lessons  from  Worth, 
and  was  determined  that  even  the  dangers  of  shipwreck 
should  not  obliterate  their  recollections  of  the  attire  of 
the  fashionable  world.  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  makes 
the  best  of  the  very  thankless  part  of  the  villain,  Arthur 
Wardlaw.  His  make-up  was  exceedingly  good,  and  his 
acting  threw  much  of  warmth  and  living  colour  into 
the  thin  and  bloodless  conventionality  of  the  villain’s 
part.  The  remainder  of  the  acting  varied  more  in 
degrees  of  demerit  than  of  merit. 

Mr.  Reade  has  introduced  into  his  ship  scene  a  sailor- 
song  which  reminds  us,  iu  a  vague  way,  of  Mr.  Gilbert’s 
delightful  Bab  Ballad  about  **  the  boatswain  tight,  and 
the  midshipmite,  and  the  crew  of  the  Nancy  Bellj*  bat 
Mr.  Gilbert’s  is  the  more  humorous  of  the  two. 


to  find  fault  with  Miss  Ellen  Terry’s  performance  of  the 
heroine  Kate,  her  natural  skill  and  lady-like  grace 
overcoming  any  slight  inappropriateness  in  the  part. 
She  was  certainly  best  in  the  barmaid  character ;  her 
acting  in  the  last  scene  quite  brought  down  the  house. 
Mr.  Kendal  was  surprisingly  good  in  Marlow ;  he  ^ve 
ns,  however,  too  much  business  with  his  handkerchief, 
and  rather  burlesqued  the  interview  with  Miss  Elardcastle 
in  the  second  act ;  he  made  the  part  far  more  amnsing 
than  it  is  usually  rendered.  Mr.  Teesdale  gave  a  care¬ 
ful  and  intelligent,  though  somewhat  stiff,  performance 
of  Hastings.  Mr.  Righton’s  Diggory,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  was  an  entertainment  in  itself,  and  was  warmly 
greeted  by  the  house ;  and  Mr.  Alfred  Bishop’s  appear¬ 
ance  as  Sir  Charles  Marlow  was  a  triumph  of  make-up. 
The  afternoon’s  performance  concluded  with  Mr.  Toole^s 
popular  burlesque.  Lectures  and  Imitations^  the  reception 
of  which  showed  that  this  gentleman  is  still  the  favourite 
he  has  always  been. 

We  could  only  wish  that  Mr.  Lionel  Brough  could 
take  a  beneBt  every  day ;  we  would  go  a  long  way  were 
it  only  to  see  Mrs.  Chippendale  and  him  together  in  such 
a  scene  as  that  in  which  the  loss  of  the  jewels  is  dis¬ 
covered,  or  where  the  letter  from  George  Hastings  is 
read. 


VARIOKUM  NOTES 


The  multiplicity  of  causes  to  which  Prince  Bismarck’s  retire¬ 
ment  has  been  attributed,  reminds  us  of  the  difficulties  an 
horticultural  friend  of  ours  had  with  his  head  gardener, 
William,  who  suddenly  gave  him  notice.  Why  do  you  want 
to  leave  us,  William  ?  ”  asked  our  friend.  **  Well,”  was  the 
reply,  the  fact  is,  I  can’t  see  my  way  nohow  with  that  new¬ 
fangled  lawn-mower.”  **  Well,  William,  but  you  need  not  leave 
on  that  account  Trim  the  lawn  your  own  way.”  ^  Yes,  bat 
I  don’t  like  those  hydropults  neither ;  they’re  not  to  my  mind.” 
“  Then  drop  the  hydropults.”  **  Thank  ye,  sir ;  but  somehow 
I  can’t  get  on  with  Henery.”  “Why  notP  What  have 
you  to  complain  about  him  for?”  “Well,  I  haven’t 
exactly  no  complaint  to  make,  but  I  can’t  get  on  with 
him.”  “  Come,  William,  that’s  rubbish ;  if  you’ve  no  fault  to 
find,  why  can’t  you  got  on  with  him  P  ”  Well,  sir,”  said 
William,  driven  to  desperation,  “  the  ra-n/  fact  is,  sir,  you 
want  the  garden  all  done  your  own  fashion,  and  I  don’t  see  my 
way  to’t.  There,  now,  you’ve  got  the  rights  o’t.”  “  In  that 
case,  William,  of  course  you  must  go.  I  certainly  do  want 
the  garden  done  my  fashion,  and  not  yours.  I’m  sorry  to  lose 
you,  and  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  back  again  on  that  con¬ 
dition.” 

The  letter  in  the  Times  of  Monday,  signed  M.P.,”  and  ob¬ 
jecting  to  the  conduct  of  two  members  of  the  Home  Rule  party 
in  the  House,  who  persist  in  perpetual  obstruction  of  the  House, 
may  be  taken  as  a  very  fair  expression  of  public  opinion,  ap¬ 
pearing  at  an  opportune  moment.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  fault  be  laid  at  the  door  of  those  right  persons,  that  the- 
disgrace  caused  by  the  conduct  of  two  Irish  members  should 
not  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  whole  Home  Rule  party,  but 
only  upon  the  actual  perpetrators  of  the  annoyance.  The  ex¬ 
traordinary  proceedings  of  Mr.  Biggar  and  Mr.  Parnell  are 
done  in  direct  defiance  of  the  wishes  and  the  general  conduct 
of  the  Home  Rule  party,  whose  members  have  chiefly  won  the 
respect  of  the  House  by  their  respect  for  the  customs  of  the 
House.  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan  has,  we  believe,  openly  repudiated 
in  the  House  any  connexion  with  the  course  of  action  taken 
by  these  advanced  members,  who  have  become  a  far  greater 
curse  to  their  party,  whose  reputation  they  are  lowering, 
than  to  the  House,  whose  contempt  they  have  succeeded  in 
arousing.  Unfortunately,  both  party  and  House  are  alike 
unable  to  put  an  end  to  these  unseemly  exhibitions.  **  M.P.” 
observes  that  these  two  members  of  the  Home  Rule  party  are 
aided  and  abetted  by  one  of  the  whips.  The  Home  Rule  party 
have  now  a  new  whip. 
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Irish  adrenturs  ia  publishing,  as  in  everything  else,  is 
amoiing  and  amusing.  A  humble  publisher  in  Cork  an¬ 
nounces  “  the  works  of  Alexander  Pope,  viewed  as  an  exposi¬ 
tion  of  Ultramontanism.*’  But  wh /  not  P  It  may  bo  the  case 
-  -  that  all  chance  is  but  Vatican  direction  which  we  cannot  see, 
and  that  we  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole,  whose 
soul — although  no  longer  body — is  Rome. 

The  London  correspondents  of  various  provincial  journals 
are  right  in  saying  that  Mr.  Frederick  Martin,  the  compiler  of 
the  ^  Statesman’s  Year-Book,*  Is  busily  engaged  in  preparing  a 
biography  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  as  whose  secretary  he  acted  for  a 
fchort  time.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Martin  is  paying  special  at¬ 
tention  to  the  description  of  parents  and  environments,**  which 
Mr.  Carlyle  himself  has  declared  to  be  the  true  history  of  a 
man’s  childhood.  Many  stories  will,  it  is  affirmed,  be  told  of 
Mr.  Carlyle’s  father,  from  whom  came  the  son’s  grim  humour. 

In  the  year  1870  a  letter  was  addressed  at  Elbing  to  a 
.  marine  named  Tondem,  then  quartered  at  Prussian  Holland,  a 
small  place  some  ten  miles  from  Elbing.  It  was  safely 
delivered  on  March  12, 1877,  six  years  and  a-half  after  its 
de.^patch.  It  came  to  hand  with  an  addendum  on  which 
figured  the  following  postmarks: — Trieste,  Brindisi,  Calcutta, 
Singapore,  Passarang,  Mindanao,  Luzon,  Hongkong,  Cheefoo, 
Hakodadi,  Kanagava,  Yeddo,  Wladlkoffka,  Sydney,  Cape 
Town,  St.  Helena,  Ascension,  Surana,  Brest,  Toulon,  Wil- 
helnishafen,  Pr.  Holland.  After  this,  no  one  will  be  surprised 
at  the  Germans  being  such  good  geographers. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Wedmore  has  resigned  the  post  of 
dramatic  critic,  which  he  has  fur  some  time  held,  on  the 
Academy,  Mr.  Wedmore*s  criticism,  always  delivered  with 
fre^ihness  and  individuality — qualities  rarer,  perhaps,  in  this 
than  in  any  other  branch  of  journalistic  writing — formed  a 
pleasant  and  distinctive  feature  in  the  columns  of  our  con¬ 
temporary. 

One  big  reputation,  if  we  are  not  very  much  mistaken,  will 
be  made  in  the  forthcoming  Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  by  a 
young  portrait-painter,  who  has  never  before  exhibited.  There 
is  but  one  opinion  among  those  who  have  seen  his  work.  We 
have  much  pleasure  in  giving  him  this  vague  ^^pulT  pre¬ 
liminary.” 


proper  place  for  the  Foundation.  But  in  order  to  combine  the 
efforts  of  all  those  who  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Latin 
tongue  and  literature,  and  its  offsprings,  the  capital  of  Italy 
has  recently  been  proposed  by  Schuchardt.  Dies  had  always 
had  a  great  many  grateful  French  pupils.  After  his  death,  in 
1870,  M.  Gaston  Paris,  himself  a  distinguished  worker  in 
the  same  field,  said  in  the  Romania: — *^The  death  of  the 
Nestor  of  our  science  is  perhaps  a  more  deep-felt  pain  for  the 
nations  of  Latin  tongue  than  for  the  Germans,  for  he  had 
turned  all  the  force  of  his  mind  towards  the  study  and  the 
elucidation  of  our  languages  and  literatures.  Nor  had  he  ever 
ceased  to  show  a  special  kindness  and  friendliness  to  his  pupils 
of  Romanic  origin.  No  man  was  less  accessible  to  the  feelings 
of  petty  rivalry  and  narrow  passions.  His  greatest  satisfaction 
consisted  in  being  able  to  say  that  the  Romanic  nations  owe 
the  revelation  of  a  great  part  of  their  history  to  a  German.” 

The  1st  of  April  saw  the  appearance  in  Paris  of  a  new 
journal,  called  L* Autre  Mondcy  Journal  dee  Tripaeeie.  It  is 
printed  in  **  white  letter,”  on  a  black  ground,  and  is  em¬ 
bellished  with  sketches  of  death’s-heads  and  cross-bones. 
Besides  a  number  of  diverting  columns,  grimly  entitled,  there 
is  a  fexuUeton^  called  **  Histoire  de  ma  mort  ” ;  whilst  the  office 
is  announced  as  being  in  the  Quai  du  Styx,  and  subscribers 
are  referred  to  the  Catacombs.  Is  it  necessary  to  supplement 
the  editor’s  qualification,  **  rien  du  poisson  P  ” 


A  match  has  at  last  been  made  between  W.  B)yd,  of  New¬ 
castle,  and  J.  Higgins,  of  London,  to  scull  for  the  champion¬ 
ship  of  the  Thames  over  the  champion  course  from  Putney  to 
Mortlake.  For  a  long  time  this  meeting  has  been  desired  by 
rowing  men,  but  there  was  a  difficulty  in  arranging  prelimi¬ 
naries.  They  had  rowed  a  match  on  the  Thames  in  June  last 
(just  before  Trickett  beat  Sadler),  but  this  race  was  not  for  the 
championship.  Higgins  then  won  the  race.  Boyd’s  style  was  at 
that  time  very  faulty,  and  soon  tired  him.  He  had  been  similarly 
beaten  in  October,  1875,  by  Sadler.  In  August,  Boyd  was 
taken  in  hand  by  G.  Drewitt,  who  trains  for  Mr.  C.  Bash’s 
**  stable  ”  of  professionals ;  in  his  hands  the  Tyne  man  greatly 
improved  his  style,  and  in  October  was  able  to  turn  the  tables 
on  his  old  opponent  Sadler,  who  was  getting  stale.  Then  came 
A  regatta  on  the  Thames,  at  which  Boyd  won  the  sculls, 
Higgins  being  short  of  condition,  and  losing  to  Blackman,  of 
Ix)ndon,  in  his  trial  heat.  After  that,  Higgins  challenged 
Boyd  to  row  for  the  Championship;  but  as  the  latter 
put  forward  novel  and  untenable  claims  to  row  the  race 
on  the  Tyne,  no  match  could  be  made.  The  Newcastle 
Chronicle  gave  a  cup,  to  be  rowed  for  on  the  Tyne  last  month, 
with  the  view  of  making  it  the  champion’s  trophy ;  but  as 
Higgins  declined  to  row  for  the  championship,  cup  or  no  cup, 
of  the  Thames,  Boyd  and  some  other  Tyne  men  had  the  cup 
to  themselves.  At  last  Boyd  has  abandoned  his  pretensions, 
and  the  match  will  npw  be  rowed  over  the  proper  course  on 
May  28,  for  the  regulation  stakes  of  200/.  a  side,  and  the  New¬ 
castle  cup  is  **  thrown  in  ”  as  an  additional  prize.  The  race, 
we  are  glad  to  say,  will  be  under  the  new  rules  of  boat  racing, 
by  which  ”  water  ”  cannot  be  taken  except  at  peril. 

It  is  proposed  now  to  make  Rome  the  centre  of  a  Diez 
Foundation  ”  in  honour  of  the  great  German  philologist,  who 


M.  Rajon’s  important  plate,  from  Mr.  Alma  Tadema’s  picture 
of  A  Roman  Emperor,”  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  skill 
with  which  the  etcher’s  art  can  be  employed  in  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  pictures.  It  is  strange  that  this  particular  form  of 
etching  should  be  so  entirely  unknown  in  England  in  spite  nf 
the  brilliant  successes  which  it  has  achieved  in  France.  We 
possess  a  few  masters  of  original  etching,  among  whom  Mr. 
Whistler  stands  pre-eminent,  but  we  have  no  body  of  artists 
who  are  able  to  translate  the  works  of  others  by  means  of  this 
process.  But  perhaps  the  reason  is  that  our  schools  of  art 
have  only  just  begun  to  teach  etching  at  all.  There  is  now, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Legros,  an  etching-class  at  the  Slade  School, 
and  Mr.  Legros  also  presides  over  the  etching* class  at  Ken¬ 
sington.  Possibly  the  Royal  Academy  will  follow  these 
examples  in  the  course  of  time. 

The  death  of  Sainte-Foy — for  a  long  time  a  prominent  singer 
at  tbe  Opdra-Comique — is  announced  this  week  in  Paris.  The 
funeral  took  place  on  Tuesday,  when  a  large  number  of  fellow- 
artists  followed  him  to  the  grave. 

Signor  Ernesto  Rossi  has  been  acting  with  great  success  at 
St.  Petersburg.  It  is  expected  that  he  will  have  an  equally 
enthusiastic  reception  at  Moscow. 

The  Varidtds  Theatre  will  soon  bring  out  a  piece  by  MM. 
Blum,  Bocage,  and  Hennequin.  It  is  entitled  La  Poudre  JEe- 
campette ;  it  is  thought  quite  likely  thatGeoffroy,  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  will  take  part  ia  its  performance. 

M.  Emile  Zola,  the  author  of  Z’AssommaiV,  has  just  read  a 
comedy  to  the  committee  of  the  Palais  Royal.  It  is  in  three 
acts,  and  is  called  Le  Bouion  de  Rose,  Lberitier  is  to  take  the 
principal  part. 

Now  that  Signor  Tamberlik  is  announced  to  appear  at  Her 
Majesty’s  Opera,  it  is  interesting  to  read  an  account  in  an  old 
newspaper  of  1^1  of  a  row  at  Covent  Garden,  of  which  tbe 
great  tenor  was  tbe  cause.  He  was  to  have  appeared  in 
Roberto  on  April  12,  but  an  attack  of  influenza  completely 
deprived  him  of  voice.  The  medical  certificate  of  Dr.  A.  Billing 
was  posted  all  over  the  theatre,  and  small  bills  to  tbe  same 
effect  distributed;  but  whether  in  the  vague  hope  of  the 
singer’s  recovery  at  the  last  moment,  or  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  known  that  the  Queen  had  intended  to  be  present,  tbe 
theatre  was  crowded,  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  overture 
there  rose  a  wild  clamour  and  disturbance  that  threatened  to 
degenerate  into  a  regular  row  of  the  most  approved  sort.  It  is 
pleasant,  however,  to  be  able  to  record  that  as  soon  as  Mme. 
Grisi  appeared  as  Seiiiiramide— that  having  been  the  opera 
substitute — tbe  tumult  between  the  malcontents,  and  those 


died  some  months  ago,  and  who  was  the  chief  authority  in  — a  largo  number — upholding  the  cause  of  peace  and  quiet- 
llomance  languages.  Berlin  had  been  first  mentioned  as  tie  ness,  was  lulled,  and  finally  faded  away  altogether. 
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If  40,000  copies  of  the  *  PrussiaD  Sta6P  History  of  the  Franco- 
Qerman  War  *  hare  been  sold  at  a  profit  of  15,000/.  nett,  what 
is  the  profit  realised  by  the  British  GoYernmsnt  on  Parliamen¬ 
tary  blue-books  P  Pending  the  solution,  we  may  'state  that  it 
is  proposed  to  employ  this  sum  in  the  formation  of  a  fund  for 
the  adrancemsnt  of  military  literature  tthd  to  assist  staff 
officers  of  limited  means. 

The  widow  of  the  late  Thomas  Earle,  sculptor,  has  pre¬ 
sented  South  Place  Chapel  with  the  model  of  the  bust  made 
by  her  husband  of  W.  J.  Fox,  who  for  so  many  years  ministered 
in  that  chapel.  The  sculpture  was  made  about  sixteen  years 
ago,  and  is  an  admirable  likeness. 

The  idea  of  starting  an  Anglo-American  Home  in  Home, 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  invalids  to  whom  the  expense  and  com¬ 
parative  discomfort  of  hotels  would  be  an  obstacle,  see  ms  to 
be  an  exceedingly  practical  and  useful  scheme.  Miss  Pearson 
and  Miss  M’Laughlin,  who  are  well  known  as  skilful  nurses, 
whose  experiences  have  been  gathered  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  and  the  recent  war  in  Servia,  will  take  charge  of  the  Home 
and  of  the  hospital  to  be  connected  with  it.  The  Home  will 
probably  open  in  October. 

On  seeing  announced  for  representation  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  a  play  called  Ooldm  Butterjly^  we  at  once  thought 
that  this  must  be  an  advertisement  of  a  dramatised  form  of  the 
novel  of  that  name  which  recently  ran  its  course  through  the 
world.  Closer  inspection,  however,  showed  it  to  be  only  a  fairy 
extravaganza,  having  nothing  save  nomenclature  in  common 
with  the  work  of  Messrs.  Besant  and  Bice. 

Episcopacy  in  Scotland  is  in  a  sad  pickle,  and  seems  not 
unlikely  to  die  of  being  governed  over  much.”  Ritualism  is 
there  identifled  with  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland — that 
church  which  Claverhouse  and  Lauderdale  tried  to  prove 
the  divinity  of  by  “  the  holy  text  of  pike  and  gun ;  ”  while 
Evangelicalism,  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  is  represented  by  the  Episcopal  Church  m  Scot¬ 
land.  Quarrels  have  taken  place  between  the  two,  and  Scotch 
Evangelical  Episcopacy  has  just  got  a  bishop  of  its  own, 
Beckles  by  name,  who,  in  spite  of  the  “  Peace,  peace,  when 
there  is  no  peace”  of  the  Primate,  is  going  about  Scot¬ 
land  seeking  whom  he  may  confirm.”  Verily,  this  is  a 

roaring  man  ”  in  Scotland,  and  no  wonder  that  anxious 
Anglicans  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed  are,  in  the  language 
of  the  immortal  Balbus,  shouting  out  in  the  newspapers, 
Actum  est  de  exercitu  ! 

Is  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  right  in  maintaining  that  the  Earl 
of  Beaconsfield  is  emphatically  a  Hebraist,  and  is  in  no  sense  a 
Hellenist  P  A  new  English  ^cyclopcedia,  the  Globe,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  Edinburgh,  and  a  French  *  Dictionary  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century,’  give  currency  to  the  report  that  the  Earl’s 
first  literary  effort — and  when  in  his  teens — was  to  write  a 
translation  of  the  Adonais”  of  Theocritus.  Can  Mr.  O’Connor, 
or  any  other  of  the  later  biographers  of  the  Premier,  give  us 
any  light  on  this  matter  P  In  the  meantime,  let  us  remember 
that  it  is  the  unexpected  that  comes  to  pass,  and  that  the  late 
Lord  Derby  having  translated  Homer,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
Lis  successor  may  do  ”  Hesiod. 

At  Kunigsberg,  a  committee  has  been  formed  fur  the  erection 
of  a  marble  bust  of  Dr.  Johann  Jacoby,  the  Republican  leader, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  foundation  for  the  benefit  of  intelli¬ 
gent  artisans,  which  is  to  bear  his  name.  Men  of  different 
Liberal  party-sections  are  on  the  committee. 

Praying  for  intemperate  people,  os  a  means  of  curing  in¬ 
temperance  has  evidently  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and,  if  one 
may  judge  from  the  various  prayer-conferences  that  have  been 
held  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  cure  seems  to  be  considered 
not  ineffectual.  Of  course,  if  prayer  is  practically  successful,  no 
objection  can  be  offered.  At  the  same  time,  some  individnal 
prayers  may  be  objected  to  as  being  unnecessary.  For  example, 
one  WHS  offered  up  the  other  day  in  Glasgow,  on  behalf  of 
an  old  gentleman  of  seventy-seven,  who  is  an  inveterate 
drunkard.”  Charitable  people  may  say  why  not  let  this 
all  but  octogenarian  tippler  alone,  the  more  especially  as  he 


has  remained  a  **  gentleman.”  Besides,  the  ugly  question  may 
be  asked.  May  not  the  tippling  have  had  something  to  do  both 
with  the  longevity  and  the  gentlemanliness  P 
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q^HE  BACH  CHOIR.— TWO  CONCERTS,  at  St.  Jaraes’a 

-1-  Hall,  on  Wednesday  Evening,  April  11,  and  Wednesday  Evening,  April  25,  at 
Eight  o’clock.  At  the  First  Concert,  John  Sebastian  Bach’s  Great  Mass  in 
B  Minor  will  be  performed  for  the  thirt  time  in  England.  Artists— Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington  and  Madame  Patey  ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Cummings  and  Sig.  Foil. 
Principal  Violin,  Herr  Straus.  Organist,  Mr.  Thomas  Pettit.  Conductor,  Mr. 
Otto  Goldschmidt.  Sofa  Stalls  snd  Front  Row  in  Balcony,  10*.  fid. ;  Reserved,  7<. 
Unreserved  Seats,  5s. ;  Admission,  Zs. — Stanley  Lucas,  Weber,  A  Co.,  50  New 
Borid  Street ;  Mitchell’s  Royal  Library,  83  Old  Bond  Street ;  Chappell  A  Co.r 
50  New  Bmod  Street ;  and  Austin’s  Ticket  Offlee,  St.  James’s  HaU. 
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XpRENCH  GALLERY,  120  PALL  MALL.— The  Twenty- 

X'  Fourth  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES,  the  OontribuMons  of 
Artiste  of  the  Continentel  Schools,  is  NOW  OPEN,  firom  Nine  to  Six  o*ck)dc. 


T  INTON  HOUSE  S C H O 0 L. Lansdowne Crescent, 

•Xi  Nottin#  Hill,  W.  Principal,  J.  Hardib,  1C.  A.  References  to  Noblemen 


«nd  Q^tlemen,  incloding  serersl  of  the  leading  EdocatiooUte  of  thedaj.  A  few 
Bojs  reodTad  as  Boarders.  Locality  very  healthy.  Prospectus  on  application. 


QOUTHSEA. — ^The  Daughter  of  a  Profesaional  Man  can  be 

lO  teodTed  in  a  good  LADIES’  SCHOOL  for  Thirty  Guineas  per  annnm, 
inctodTe  of  English  (thorongh)  and  all  Accomplishments.  Highest  references. 
Address  tho  Ladt  Pruioipal.  Balmoral  House,  Nelson  Street,  Soathsea. 


TV^R.  TENNANT,  Geologist,  140  Strand,  London,  W.C., 

lYL  gives  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEOLOGY,  and  can 


enpply  elementary  oolleotions  of  Minerals,  Rooks,  and  Posdls,  to  lllostrate  the 
Works  of  Ansted,  Geikie,  Lyell,  Jokes,  Page,  Phillips,  and  others,  on  the  fol« 
lowing  terms : — 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  A3  t  0 

300  Spedmens,  larger.  In  Cabinet,  with  Fire  Trays .  5  0  0 

too  Spoctmens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  . .  31  0  0 


More  eztendve  Collections,  dther  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  80 
to  6,000  Guineas  each,  with  erery  requisite  to  assist  those  oommencing  the  study 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Sdenoe,  a  knowledge  of  which  afford  so  much 


of  these  interesting  branches  of  Sdenoe,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  mud 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parte  of  the  World. 


Now  ready,  Third  Edition,  price  Is. 

fYN  the  VALUE  of  PHOSPHORUS  as  a  REMEDY  for 

V_7  LOSS  of  NBRVB.POWKR.  BREAK.DOWN  from  OVERWORK.  NP.U. 


w  LOSS  of  NERVE-POWER,  BREAK-DOWN  from  OVERWORK,  NF-U- 
RALGIA,  MELANCHOLIA.  EPILEPSY,  and  other  Manifestations  of  Nerveus 
Exhaustion ;  with  General  Directions  for  Regimen  and  Diet.  By  E.  A.  Kubt, 
M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  Eng.,  late  Physician  to  the  City  Dispensary. 


H.  K.  lAWIS,  138  Gower  Street,  London. 
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FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

NOTICE  Is  Hereby  (Hren  to  persons  Amured  against  Fire,  that  the  renewal 
receipts  for  Premiums  due  at  Ldy-Day  are  ready  to  be  delivered,  and  that 
Assurances  on  which  the  Premium  shall  remain  unpaid  after  Fifteen  Days  from 
the  said.  Quarter-day  will  become  rold. 

Fire  Assuranoea  can  be  effected  with  the  Corporation  at  moderate  rates  of 
Premlnm. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Life  Assurances  may  be  effected  either  with  or  without  participation  in  profits. 

Copies  of  the  Actuary’s  report  on  the  quinquennial  raluatlon  to  the  Slat 
December,  1875 ;  also  of  the  Accounts,  pursuant  to  The  Life  Assurance 
Companies  Act,  1870,”  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

The  Directors  are  ready  to  receive  applications  for  Agencies  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration.  JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

fEstablUhed  1803).  1  Old  Broad  RtroAt.  B.O.  :  and  Id  A  17  Poll  lfall.a.W. 


-A-  (EsUblUhed  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.O. ;  and  16  A 17  PaU  Mall,  aW. 
Capital,  El  .800,000.  Paid  op  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

Insurances  a^nst  FIRE  on  Property  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at  Moderate 
Rates  of  Premium.  Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  Claims. 

Policies  falling  due  at  Lady-Day  should  be  renewed  before  9th  of  April  or  the 
eame  will  become  void. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

Cross,  London.  Established  1783. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 

Insuraooes  effected  in  all  parte  of  the  World. 

J  GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL. 
oeerwrut  j  j  bROOMFIBLD. 


TTIARTII  to  EARTH.  — The  LONDON  NECROPOLIS 

Xli  COMPANY  is  prepared  to  conduct  Funerals  upon  the  principle  recently 
suHocated  in  ”  The  IHmes,”  dispensing  with  all  nrooession,  and  without  the 
Intervention  of  the  ordinary  Undertaker  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings.  AH 
that  is  neoeasary  is  that,  in  the  case  of  death,  notice  of  the  event  shouM  be  sent 
kaoiediately  to  the  Company's  Office.  The  new  Patent  Necropolis  Earth  to 
Earth  Coffin  may  be  seen  at  the  Office,  2  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  W.C. 
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T  OSS  and  ANXIETY  MAY  be  AVOIDED  and  MOST 

-iJ  LUCRATIVE  PERCENTAGES 


•piORfi’S  GREAT  WORKS.— CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

JLy  PILSTORIUM  and  CHRIST  ENTBRINC  JKRnSALBU  •  with  Draam 


PRJrrORIUM  and  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM ;  with  Dream 
qf  Pilate’s  Wife,  House  of  Oaia|4ias,  Aa,  at  the  Dor9  Gallery,  88  New  Bond 
Street,  DAILY,  Ten  to  Six.  One  ShiUing. 


PERMANENTLY  SECURED  through  the  INFORMATION 
Contained  In 

» THE  FORTNIGHTLY  STOCK  EXCHANGE  REVIEW, *• 
Sent  post  free  to  Applicants  by 
MESSRS.  ALEXANDER  ROBINSON  A  CO., 
Sworn  Brokers, 

88  THROGMORTON  STREET,  BANK,  LONDON. 
Babubb  — ROBARTS,  LUBBOCK,  A  CO.,  Lombard  Street. 


42  POULTRY. 


EAILWAY  ACCIDENTS 


INSURED  AGAINST  by  SINGLE  PAYMEN'TS  ooTeclng  the  WHOLE  LIFE. 
RAILWAY  ACaDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  UMITBD. 


Brighton. — ^To  be  let,  Fumished,  No.  9  Eaton  Place, 

five  doors  from  the  sea,  an  cxorilent<  RESIDENCE,  oontaining  Drawing 
Room,  Double  Dining  Room,  Bath  Room,  Boudoir,  Seven  Bed  Booms,  Pantry, 
Kitchm,  Housekeeper’s  Boom,  and  the  usual  Domestic  Offloes ;  or  to  be  Let, 
Unfurnished,  on  Learn,  at  £100  per  annnm,  by  taking  the  well-ma^  and  modern 
Furniture  by  Taloation.— Apply  to  Mr.  O.  H.  Dat,  Eatate  Agent,  197  Western 
Road,  Brighton. 


■P 1  nnn  Kmed,  with  Uberal  allowances  It  Injured,  for  a  Slngla  Payment 
A|UUU  of  £3  corering  the  Whole  Life.  Smaller  amounts  in  proportion. 


ACCIDENTS  OP  ALL  KINDS 


By  Uniform  Annual  Premiums,  irrmpective  of  ooonpation.  Partioipatlon  in 
Profits  without  Liability. 

RAILWAY  and  GENERAL  ACCIDENT  COMPANY,  UMITED, 

43  POULTBY. 


Proqiectusea,  Ao.,  Free. 


W.  BURR,  r4I.S.,  Managing  Direotor. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  oonvevanoe  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean. 


Under  Contract  for  the  oonveyanoe  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  instralia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Narl* 
gatioD  Company  despatch  their  Steamori  from  Southampton,  tIA  the  Sues  OanaL 
erery  Thursday,  from  Venice  erery  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Orerland 
Mails,  erery  Monday. 

Ollioee — 133  Leedenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  38  Ooekspur  Streat,  B.W. 


Established  1851.  29  and  80 


BIRKBECK  bank.  Established  1851 

_  Southampton  Bniklingi,  (Tbanoery  Lane,  W.C. 

DEPOSITS  reoeired  at  INTEREST  for  stated  periods,  or  repaj 


DEPOSITS  reoeired  at  Il^ERRST  for  stated  periods,  or  repayable  on  demaud. 
On  Current  Accounts,  Interest  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly  balances. 
Cheque  Books  supplied,  and  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular  Notes  imued. 

'The  Bank  undertakes  the  custody  of  Securities  of  Customers,  and  the  CoUec- 
tion  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Diridends,  and  Coupons.  Stocks  and  Shares  pur- 
cha^  and  sold,  and  adrances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours  from  10  till  4,  excepting  Saturdays,  then  from  10  to  3. 

On  Mondays  the  Bank  is  open  until  9  in  the  erenlng. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  may  be  had  on  application. 

FRANCIS  BAVEN8CBOPT,  Manager. 


FREDk.  EDWARDS  AND  SON’S 

ECONOMICAL  TILED  KITCHENERS. 


Deelgned  toobriate  entirely  the  objeotions  made  to  Kitobeners  of  the  ordinary 
description.  These  Kitcheners  are  thoroughly  effective  and  durable.  They  are 
rery  economical ;  they  give  no  opprassive  amount  of  heat ;  and  they  pro^rly 
ventilate  the  Kitchen.  Ttie  Ovens  are  more  equally  heated  than  in  iha  ordmary 
Kitclieners,  and  roasting  can  be  done  in  front  of  the  fire  if  desired. 

The  various  aisat  suited  to  different  Establishmente,  and  one  in  action,  may  be 
seen  daily  at  Maasrs.  EDWARDS  and  SON’S, 

49  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  REGENT  STREET, 

LONDON. 

Proepoctnses  forwarded,  per  poet  free,  on  appUoation. 


gOULINIKON,  or  BUFFALO  HIDE  FLOOR  CLOTH. 

“THE  BEST  AND  MOST  DURABLE” 


Prir*  Afgdal  aioarded  at  Centennial  Exhibition,  Philadelphia  f 
1876.  Also  at  Leede  and  Mancheeter,  1876- 


"VrOISELESS,  Warm  to  the  Feet,  Carpet-like,  Splendid 

Designs, 

AMP-PROOF,  Non-inflammable, 

"P^EST  for  PublicBuildings,  Private  Houses,  &c« 


Bold  by  an  Furnishing  Honem  In  Town  and  Country. 
WORKS WORSLEY  STREET,  SALFORD. 

LONDON  WAREHOUSE 76  QUEEN  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 


MUCH  TIME  AND  WORRY  SAVED 

BT  eoimxo  TOUR  PIPRBS  INTO 

STONE’S  PATENT  BOXES  AND  CABINETS. 

"Exceedingly  useful.”— Aanda/Hf. 

Bold  by  Stationers  everywhere.  Illnstrated  C!atalognes  poet  free  from 
Henrp  Stone,  Manufaoturer  and  Patentee,  Banbury. 
All  Sixes  oan  be  seen  at 

18  (7RANBOURNE  STREET,  LEICESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 


Memrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergendea  of  sudden  or  nnexpeoted  mourning  require  the  immediate 
execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses  and  millinery, 
besidea  material  at  Ij.  per  yard  and  upwards,  to  cut  from  the  pieoe,  all  marked 
in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  priee  as  if  purchased  at  the  Lon^n  General 
Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for 
household  mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  largs  or  mall  families. 


jr 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 


REGENT  STREET,  W. 
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VrO  MOI?E  PILLS  or  OTHER  DROOS. 

.1.^  Anj  InTiUid  ctn  cnra  himtelf,  withont  inedicin«,  inoonTenlenoe,  or 
•Tpenw,  ^  liring  on  DU  BABRT^S  DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

wSkli  mTc«  fifty  tltnes  ita  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  irrestetlMe  In  Indiitettion 
fdyiipe|«ia),  hahitnal  constipation,  diarrhcea,  tuemorrhoida,  liver  complainti, 
flatiiIe^,nerTntiiineM,bilioiMnMi.all  kindiof  foTera,iiorethmata,oataiTba,oolds, 
ltiflnenM,noif«e  in  the  head  and  ear*,  rheamatism,  front,  poverty  and  impnritiee 
•f  tho  blood,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  irritabUitv,  sleeplcesnesii,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  hra^,  palpitation,  heartbom,  Wdaohe,  debility,  dropsy, 
emmpo,  epasms,  nansea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea  ; 
sinking  fits,  eongh,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaostion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  paralrsis,  wasting  away.  Twenty -eight  years*  invariable  snccees  with 
adults  and  dt4icate  infants;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
eon  tains  four  times  as  mnoh  nonrishment  as  meat. 

pURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Bectory,  near  Fakenham, 
Norfolk.  ••  Dec.  »,  18«». 

“  Oentlemen.— T  hnve  long  known  and  anpreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARBIES 
REVALENTA  AR.tBICA  FOOD.  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  nsnally  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercur}'  In  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects.— JAMBS  T.  CAMPBELL.” 

pURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY.  j 

V  y'  "lam  happy  to  he  able  to  assure  yon  that  these  last  tw  o  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA.  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
Improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  ?0— in  short.  I  feel  myself  qiiite  young  and  hearty.  I 

firrach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
s  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  suffereis  I 
anthorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  r.f  the  tieneflts  of  yonr  admirable 
food,  and  n’main>-Abl>ot  PETER  CA8TSLLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Pninetto,  near  Mor.dovL” 

pkU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— DiTf.  W.  BENCKE,  Profesaop 

-K  ^  of  Meilicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marhurgh,  writes  in  the 
Climieal  ireol/y  of  April  8,  1872 : — "  I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  th* 
preservation  of  one  of  toy  children  to  the  Revalcnta  Arabics.  The  child,  not 
four  months  okl,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tiled  DU  BARRY'8  REVALENTA  witli  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Similar  sncoe<s  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  And  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.” 

BARRY’S  FOOD. — “Twenty-seven  years*  DYS- 

PEPSIA,  from  which  I  hare  suffered  great  pain  and  Inoonvenicnoe,  and 
fer  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  haa  been  effectually  remov^  by 
this  excellent  Pood  in  six  weeks’  time.  Ac. — PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 


this  excellent  Pood  in  six  weeks’  time.  Ac. 
Royal  Navy,— London,  2nd  October,  1848.' 


T^U  RARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

.1  y  Ac.— Cur*  No.  49,882,  of  fifty  years’  indeacrihable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervonsnesa,  asthma,  eongh,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 

T\U  RARRY’S  FOOD.^Ic^re  No.  62,422  of  CON- 

SUMPTION.- **Thlrty-three  years*  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  been  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DBI.ICIOUS  POOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right— my 
bearing  perfect.— JAM^  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.” 

T^U  RARRY’S  FOOD.  IITiVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchionees  de  Br6han.— ”  In  conaeqnenoe  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  yean,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervone  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  1  felt  dreadfullv  low-spirited,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  hod 
beMme  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 
nreecribed  for  roe  in  vala  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
lived  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  months.  The  good  God  be  praised.  It  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  m3rself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  my  social  position. — Marchioness  DB  BBBUAN,  Naples, 
April  17, 1869.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD^^ONSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders. — Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial. — 
*'  Bonn.  July  19.18^2. — Do  Barry's  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supeivedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  rartirnlnrly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
ss  also  in  diarrhira,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  haemorrhoids. 
—Dr.  BUD.  WURZER,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  PracUoal  M.D.” 

i^UllE  OF  DEBILITyT^AD  DIGESTION,  AND 

V  IRRITABILITY. 

”  DU  BARRY'S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  haa  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  TTesven  be  bleiseil,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  had  digestion,  which  had  lasM  18  years.  I  have 
never  fell  *0  comfortable  as  1  do  now.— J.  COMPARET,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
r<  main-des-  Ulrs.” 

'I'\U  BARRY'S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livina^tone,  describinjif  (he 

-1  '  province  of  Angola  in  the  Jonmal  of  the  Ixmdon  Ooograpbioal  Society, 
mentiens  the  bsppy  state  of  the  people,  "  Who  reiiuire  neither  phyidcian  nor 
niiilidne,  their  staff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
ke*  1 1  them  perfo«  tly  free  from  disease — consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  iic., 
bs  vinK  been  scnirely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
then  twenty  years.” 

T^U  B.XRRY’S  FOOD. — “  Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

•  Feurvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  the /caa  Bart,nf  the 
French  Navy. on  her  latevoysge  roni  d  the  W’orld, have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
excellent  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
jnice  and  compressed  vegetables  to  restore  officers  and  men  to  health  and 
•  irength,  and  we  regret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
Us  universal  adoption  in  the  Navy. — Dm.  L.  Manrette,  O.  Malcor,  L.  Deloncle, 
J.  Vallery,  K.  Canvy.  O.  Bourdon,  B.  Ytier,  J.  Mondot,  Rourrieu.  Boada  off 
li)8tes,  IttL  May,  187.S." 

•pkU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

J  ^  (snitably  paikrd  for  all  climates)  sells:  In  tins,  ilb.,  at  2«. ;  of  1  lb., 
Ss.  \  21b.,«s. ;  61b.,  14«.;  121b.,  28s.;  24lb.,6Cs. 


“pvU  BARRY’S  REVALEN'PA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE- 

r  -Ly  Powder  in  tin  canisters  for  12  cups,  at  2s. ;  24  enps,  Ss.  84. ;  48  cups,  f  s- 1 
288  enpe,  80s. ;  678  cups,  66s. 

T%U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  ioothe 

'  the  most  Irritable  stomach  and  nerves.  In  nansea  and  sickness,  even  in 

pr^rnancy  or  at  sea,  heartbnrn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
>  np,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 

'  They  improve  ^e  appetite,  assist  digestion,  seenre  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat.  1  lb.,  Ss.  64. ; 
2  lb.,  6s. ;  24  lb.,  60s. 

■pvEl’OTS!  DU  BARRY  St,  CO.,  No.  77  Regent  Street, 

London,  W.;  same  house,  26  Place  VendOme,  Paris;  19  Bonlevard  do 
Nord,  Bmswls ;  2  Via  Tomaso  Groml,  Milan ;  1  Calle  de  Valverde,  Madrid ; 
28, 29  Passage,  Kaiser  Gallerie,  and  168,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
Wallflsch  Gasse,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Grooers*  and  Chemists’  in  every  town. 

THROAT  IRRITATION. 

^HE  Throat  and  Windpipe  are  especially  liable  to  Inflam- 

-L  mation,  causing  soreness  and  dryness,  tickling  and  irritation,  induciDg 
oot^h  and  affecting  the  voice.  For  these  sj^ptoms  use  glycerine  in  the  form 
of  jujubes.  Glycerine,  in  these  agreeable  confections,  being  in  proximity  to  the 
glands  at  the  moment  they  are  exdted  by  the  act  of  sucking,  becomes  actively 
healing.  64.  and  Is.  boxes  (by  post  8  or  16  stamps),  and  tins.  Is.  64.,  labelled 
"  Jamka  Errs  4i  Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  48  Tbreadne^Ie  Street,  and 
170  Piccadilly,  London.” 

•  EUPTURES.- BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

ITCrniTE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  V  upwards  of  600  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  tho  most  effective  inventioa 
n  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  t*o<ly, 
while  the  requisite  re3i8ting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  stid 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  daring  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  PlccadiUy,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16x.,  21x.,  264.  64.,  and  8l4.  64.;  postage  free.  Donble  ditto, 

81 «.  64.,  42«.,  and  62«.  6</.;  postage  free.  Umbilloal  ditto,  42#.  and  62«.  64. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-offloe  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 
NEW  PATENT. 

Elastic  stockings,  knee-caps,  &c.,  for  vari- 

I  (X)SB  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELUNG  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  &c.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexiiensiTe,  and 
arc  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  4i.  64.,  Tt.  64.,  lOs.,  and  16#. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

\1THAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  P — 

V  V  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  8«.  64.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Oolours,  74.  Pedigreet  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be 
used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted,  acoording  to  Heraldic  rules. 
Cullen’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,”  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in 
oolours,  £10  104. ;  "  The  Manual  of  Heralds,”  4,000  Engravings,  84.  64.,  post 
free  by  T.  CULLBTON,  Genealogist,  26  (jranlxinme  Street  (comer  of  St. 
Martin’s  Lane),  W.O.  The  Heraldic  Library  pen  from  ten  till  foor. 

V^EAL  ENGRAVINGS,  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  price  74. 64. 
Livery  Button  Dios,  £2  24.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  64.  perdosen  articlee.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  ensrrared  Croet,  124.  64. 
Registered  letter,  64.  extra.  T.  CULLBTON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  26  Craoboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

pULLETON’S  GUrN^~BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  600  Envelopes,  all  beantifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 

26  Cranbonme  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

QIGNET  RINGS  by  ‘CULLOTON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

O  marked.  The  meet  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 
£2  24. ;  £3  84. ;  £4  44. ;  £6  64. ;  £6 164. ;  very  maaeive,  £10  IO4. ;  heavy  knuckle- 
dusters,  £16  I64.  Send  else  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Orests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 

T.  C17LLBTON,  Seal  Engraver,  26  Cranbonme  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.O.  _ 

r^ULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  reoulre 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plates,  I4. ;  Name  Plate, 

24.  64. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  24.  64. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  64. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLBTON,  26  Cranbourue  Street 
(comer  of  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

VISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  Quality, 

V  24.  84.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wodding 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  I84.  64. 
Memorial  Car^  printel,  and  hatchments  painted  on  the  shortest  notice. 

T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  26  Cranbonme  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lone),  W.C.  _ 

Ball  programmes,  by  CULLETON.  —  AU  tbo 

newest  designs  In  BALL  PROGRAMMES  and  MENU  CARTES  for  the 
Season.  Ball,  Dinner,  Breakfast,  and  Wedding  Invitation  Cards  and  Notes  of 
eT«  ry  description,  printed  In  gold,  silver,  and  colour,  and  beautifully  stamped 
with  arms,  crest,  or  monogram.  Silk  banners  painted,  illuminated  vellums  for 
pre^«ntation8,  votes  of  thanks,  Ac.  Paintings  on  Berlin  paper  for  needlework. 

T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  t<»  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  26  Crsn- 
bourne  Street  (coiner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  London,  W.C. 

SJOLID  GOLD  SEALS,  engraved  with  crest,  £1  1#.,  £2  2s.f 

O  £3  34.,  £4  44.,  £6  64.,  £6  64.,  and  £7  74.  T.  CULLETON,  26  Cranboume 
Street.  London,  W.C.  Post  Office  Orders  payable  at  Cranbonme  Street^ _ 

HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.  —  Indigestion.  —  How  mucli 

thought  has  been  bestowed,  and  what  ponderous  volumes  have  been 
written  ujion  this  plegue  of  every  household,  which  is  with  certainty  and  safety 
dispelled  without  fear  of  relapse,  by  a  course  of  this  purifying,  soothing,  a:i« 
tonic  medicine !  It  acts  directly  on  the  stomach,  liver,  ond  bowels— m  re  in¬ 
directly,  though  not  less  effectively  on  the  brain,  nervee,  vessels,  and  gltuids,  a^ 
commands  such  order  throughout  the  entire  system  that  harmony  dwell*  be¬ 
tween  each  organ  and  ita  functions.  Dyspepsia  can  no  longer  be  the  bugbear  or 
the  public,  since  Holloway’s  Pills  are  fully  competent  to  subdue  the  most  chr  *nlo 
and  distn-saing  caacs  of  impaired  digestion,  and  to  restore  the  miserable  aufforer 
to  health,  atroiigth,  and  cheerfulness. 


r 
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HEAL  &  SON’S 

SOMMIER  ELASTIQUE  PORTATIF 

IS  THE  BEST  SPREJO  MATTRESS  YET  INVENTED. 


HEAL  &  SON,  BEDSTEAD,  BEDDING,  AND  BEDROOM  FURNITURE  MANUFACTURERS, 

195,  196,  197,  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W.— CaUlogue  post  fre». 


FURNISH  YOUR 
HOUSE 

THROUGHOUT. 


0ET2MANN  &  00., 

67, 69, 71,  73, 77,  &  79  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  Ac.,  &o. 


h  Descriptive  Catalogue  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free, 


FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  with 

Tabls  Knives,  Ivory,  per  dozen,  from  19<.  to  65*. 

Electro  Forks — r»ble,  from  t-lrf. ;  Spoons,  from  2  to. 

Papier  Mache  Tea  Traya,  in  Seu,  2ii.,  66s.,  96s. 

Electro  Tea  and  Coffee  Seta,  ftw™  ^ 

DUh  Coven-Tin,23s.;  Metel,  65s.;  Electro,  *11  11a. 

Electro  Cneta  and  Liqneora. 

Lamps— Pitent  IJock  Oil,  Moderator,  4c. 

Bronzed  Tea  aiid  Coffee  Urns. 

Coal  Sonttles,  Yases,  Boxes,  4e. 

CUna  and  Glass— Dinner  Services,  4e. 


DEANE  &  CO., 


THE  BEST  ARTICLES. 

Fenders— Brii(ht,  46e.  to  *16;  Bronze,  9i.  to  £6 
Stoves- Bright,  Black,  Begister,  Hot  atr,  4o. 

Ba^S— Domeatlc,  Fix^,  and  Travelling. 

Bedsteads— Brava  and  Iron,  with  Deddiog. 

Cornices — Comicc>poIes,  Ends,  Bands,  4e. 

Gaseliers— Might,  in. ;  8  do..  62s. ;  6  do ,  *6  ea 
Kitehsners— From  S  ft.,  *S  8a.,  to  6  ft.,  *33. 

Kitchen  Utensils,  Tnmery  Gocds,  Mats,  Ac. 
Garden  Tools — Lawn  Mowera.  Roliira,  Hnrdlea,  4o* 
(Cafaloffm«$  /kes.) 


46,  King  William  Street.  LONDON  BHIDGEe 


JOHN  TANN’8 

SAiNSBURY’8 

RELIANCE  SAFES. 

LAVENDER  WATER. 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES, 
n  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.O. 

LISTS  FREE. 

177  STRAND,  and  at  the  Railway  Bookstalls. 

LADIES’ 

BELTS, 

ELASTIC 

STOCKINGS, 

*c., 

MADB  TO  ANT 

MEASURE. 

ESTABLISHED  1806. 

SALMON,  ODY,  &  CO., 

Inventors  and  Patentees  of  the 

8ELF-ADJUSTIN0  TBUSS, 

To  his  late  Majesty  William  IV.,  and  to  Her  Majeety’e 
Army  and  Navy. 

aea  sxziJiLTTZD,  uonidon’- 

N.B.—A  FtmaU  AtlendamI  on  Ladiet. 

Price  List,  with  Directions  for  Measnrsmont,  post  free. 

LORNE 

HIGHLAND 

WHISKY. 

The  PERFECTION  of  WHISKY. 

UNRIVALLED  for  TODDY. 

SOLE  PBOPBIETOBS,  GREENLEES  BBOTHEBS, 

1  Gresham  Buildings,  London,  E.C. ;  Diztilleriea  Argyleshire. 

JOSEPH  QILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BT  ALL  DEALEB8  TBBOBOHOUT  TBB  WORLD. 

FOR  ALL  THE  USES  OF  THE  FINEST  ARROWROOT, 

BROWN  &  POISON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

HAS  TWENTY  YEARS’  WORLD-WIDE  REPUTATION; 

AND  IS  UNEQUALLED 

FOR  UNIFORMLY  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 

aCHWEPPE»S  MALVERN  SELTZER. 

^  SOHWBPPB’S  SODA  WATBB. 

SCHWEPPE’S  LEMONADE. 

SCHWBPPE'S  POTASS  WATER. 

Consumers  are  particularly  requested  to  ask  for  SCHWBPPE'S,  and  observe 
Trade  Mark  on  Labels  (a  Fountain),  as  many  imitations  are  offered  to  the  Public. 
To  be  obtained  from  the  leading  Chemists,  Wine  Merebants,  and  Grocers. 

T  lEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  OF  MEAT.  — 

AJ  Finest  meat-flavouring  Stock  for  Soups,  Made  Dishes,  and  Sauces. 
Oaution.— Genoine  mily  with  uu>8iinila  of  Baron  Liebig's  sigimtnre  acroM  label. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“CHBBET  TOOTH  PASTE” 

greatlj  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth ;  price  Is.  6<l.  per  bottle. 

<*AaUA  AMABELLA” 

Restores  the  Homan  Hair  to  its  pristine  hoe,  no  matter  at  what  age;  8s.  per  bottle. 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER, 

beantli'ullj  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Para 

Sold  bj  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

DINNEFOBD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA 

For  over  SO  years  approved  as  the  BEST  BIMBDT  for 

Addity  of  the  Stomach,  Hearthum,  Headache,  Gout,  and 

Indigestion ; 

and  as  a  Safe  and  Gentle  Aperient  ior  Delicate  Const  itntions,  Ladles, 
Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  &  CO., 

172  NEW  BOND  8TRMBT,  LONDON ;  and  of  all  Chemists  throngbont 

the  World. 

S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON 
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SPOONS  AND  FOEKS. 


SLACKS  SILVER  ELECTRO  PLATE, 

BY  ELK/NQTON’S  PATENT  PROCESS, 

18  A  OOATIirO  or  PUBS  SIIiVlDB  OVBB  8I<AOK*8 
NIOKBL  SILVEB. 

FOB  8IIiVXB-LIK]B  AFFEABANCE, 

FOB  OON8TAET  WEAB, 

FOB  EXCELLENCE  IN  WOBKMANSHIP, 

18  EQUAL  TO  8TEBLINO  SILVEB. 

ITADB  nr  A  OBSAT  YABIBTT  OF  USEFUL  ABTICLES  SmTABLB 

FOR 

WEDDING  OR  OTHER  PRESENTS 


PRESENTS 


AT  MAirUFAOTURBRS*  PBICES. 


CBUBT.FEAlfBH,  with  BICH  CUT  GLASSES,  18«.  M.  to  120«. 

TBA  SPOONS,  1S<. ;  DESSERT,  S0«. ;  TABLE,  SO«.per  Dorcu. 

TABLE  FOBKS,  I0«. ;  DESSERT,  20i.  per  Domi. 

DESSERT  KNIVES  and  FORKS,  in  Mahogany,  13  pair  Casea,  50i.  to  130«. 
FISH-EATING  KNIVES,  in  Caae,  4Ht.  to  1304.  the  Down. 

BETS  of  PLATED  SPOONS  and  FOEKS,  IU4.  to  3«0<. 

BETS  of  CUTLERY,  1  Dozen  eadi  and  CARVERS,  16m,  to  130«. 

TEA  and  COFFEE  SETS,  704.  to  1004. 

BISCUIT  BOXES,  1«4.  td.  to  86s. 

PBICB  OF  OOMPLBTB  SBRVIOE. 


A  SINGLB  ARTICLE  CAN  BE  HAD. 


do. 
do. 

1  Maatard  do 


1  Grary  do.  , 
1  Soup  Ladle  . 
IFiah  Knife.. 
1  Batter  Knife 
9  Sauce  Ladlea 
1  Sugar  SifUr 
1  Sugar  Tonga, 


(^LD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  anperior  method  of 
BLEOTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  prooeaa  gooda,  howoTer  old,  can  be  re- 
flUaered  equal  to  new.— Batimatea  giren  for  re-plating. 


SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to 

come  looee  in  the  haudlea,  and  to  balance. 


latalze.  2nd  alze.  Srdalae. 

1  Dtwen . £0  16  0  £10  0  £13  0 

_  1  Pair  of  Oarrera  ..046  066  060 

Neaara.  SLACK  hare  bean  celebrated  fifty  yeara  for  their  auperlor  manofao- 
4nre  of  Table  Knirea.  Brery  blade  made  of  doable  sheer  steel. 


^  la  the  xnoat  eoonomioal,  oonalatant  with  quality. 

Brery  New  Design  always  on  show. 

Black  Fenders,  6<f.  to  64. 

Bronsed  Pendara,  IO4.  to  804. 

Blight  Steel  and  Ormolu,  664.  to  1304. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  84.  to  64.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  IO4.  td.  to  6O4. 

ImproT^  Goal- Boxes,  44.  td.  to  804. 

Bronaed  Kettlas  and  Stands,  I84.  td.  to  884. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  464.  to  964. 

Iron  Trara,  set  of  Three,  94.  td.  to  8O4. 

Papier  M4oh6  ditto,  8O4.  to  964. 

Copper  TeaketUoe,  64.  td.  to  144.  6<l. 

OLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUI- 

SITES. 

First  Priw  Set .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Bet  . .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  . . .  34  19  0 


CLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

^  or  sent  poet-free,  containing  upwards  of  160  Eugraringa,  and  Pjloes  of 


^ndera,  Fire-Irons,  Furnlahlng  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro-plat^ 
wares.  Table  Ontleiy,  iio.  No  person  sh^d  fnmisb  wltiiont  one. 


BIOHABD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

moNuoigrasxts  xo  ksb,  xca.tssxx, 

336  STRAND,  LONDON,  W. 

OPPO8ITB  HOUSE. 


KINAHAN’8  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

KINAHAN  A  00.  finding  that,  through  the  recommendation  of  the  Medical 
Profeasion,  the  demand  for  their  CELEBRATED  OLD  LL  WHISKY  for  purely 
nedlcintl  purpoaee  Is  rery  great,  submit  with  pleasure  the  following  ANALYSIS 
l>y  Dr.  Haiwall  : — 


“  I  hare  very  oarefully  and  fully  analysed  Samples  of  this  well-known  and 
popular  Whisky.  The  samplea  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the  taste,  aromatic  and 
•thenml  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be  pronounced  to  be  pure,  well- 
matiired,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.  The  Medical  Profeasion  may  feel  full 
•onfldeooe  in  the  parity  and  qusdity  of  this  Whisky." 

10  QT.  TITCHFIELD  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

39  OXFORD  STREET. 


TABLE  CUTLERY. 

The  Blades  are  all  of  the  finest 
Steel. 

-loch  iTory  handles  . per  dox. 


do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.,  fine  do. 
do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 


to  balance 
do. 
do. 


Do.  eleotro-allrered  handles 


extra  large 
African 
Bilrer  ferrules 
sUrer  blades 


Table 

DesMrt 

Carrera, 
per  Pair 

4.  d. 

4.  d. 

4.  <f. 

14  0 

11  0 

6  0 

18  0 

14  0 

7  0 

SO  0 

16  0 

7  • 

36  0 

30  0 

8  0 

SO  0 

S3  0 

8  0 

88  0 

34  0 

•  • 

86  0 

38  0 

10  6 

43  0 

86  0 

IS  6 

43  0 

86  0 

16  0 

48  0 

86  0 

S3  0 

19  0 

7  6 

PAINLESS  DENTISTRY. 


I?/. 


C3-.  H.  JOnSTBS, 

SUBOEON-DENTIST, 


*  *  most  unique  system  of  the  adaptation  of  artificial  and  extraction  of  natural 
teeth  without  pain,  from  his  only  London  address— 

67  OBEAT  RUSSELIi  STREET, 

Opposite  the  British  Mosenm. 

Note. — Improved  PRIZE  MEDAL  TEETH  (London  and  Paris)  are  adapted 
in  the  most  dlfflcnlt  and  delicate  cases,  on  a  perfectly  painless  system  of  self¬ 
adhesion,  extraction  of  loose  teeth  or  stumps  bdng  unnecessary  ;  and,  by  recent 
sdantifio  discoveries  and  improvements  in  mechanical  dentistry,  detection  is 
rendered  ntterly  impoA-ihle,  both  by  the  does  adjustment  of  artificial  teeth  to 
the  gums  and  their  life-like  appearance.  By  this  patented  invention  complete 
mastication,  extreme  liuhtness,  combined  with  strength  and  durability,  are 
insured,  useless  bulk  being  obviated ;  artioulation  is  rendered  clear  and  distinct. 
In  the  administration  of  nitrons  oxide  gas,  Mr.  G.  H.  Jones  has  introduced  an 

entirely  new  process.  - 

TESTIMONIAL. 

**  My  dear  Sir,— Allow  me  to  express  my  sinoere  thanks  for  the  skill  and  atten¬ 
tion  displayed  in  the  construction  of  my  Artificial  Teeth,  which  renders  my 
mastication  and  articnlation  excellent.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  ob¬ 
tained  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Letters  I’atent,  to  protect  wbat  I  consider  the  per- 
feotion  of  Painless  Dentistry.  In  recognition  of  yonr  valnable  servicea  yon  are 
at  liberty  to  nae  my  name.  8.  O.  HUTCHINS, 

“  By  Appointment  Surgeon-Dentist  to  the  Queen. 

*'  G.  H.  Jones,  Esq.” 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE. 


HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USE  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  FEVERS,  ERUPTIVE  AFFECTIONS,  BE  A  or 
BILIOUS  SICKNESS,  and  HEADACHE,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 


CAUTION.- Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  pnblio  with  the  men 
ransposition  of  the  words  of  my  lab^,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health- 
restoring  elements  of  LAMPLOUOH’S  PYRETIC  SALINE,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
Importance  that  the  NAME  and  TRADE  MARK  on  a  BUFF- 
COIiOURED  WRAPPER  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  de¬ 
pendence  alone  oan  be  placed. 

NOTE  ADDRESS— 118  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


ELAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  mente. — B.  LAZENBY  ts  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts. 


ILi  •  ments. — B.  LAZENBY  ts  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
and  manufacturersof  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  pablic  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  nnadolterated.— 93  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity 
Street,  London,  8.B. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle 
prepared  by  B.  LAZENBY  L  BON  bears  the  label,  used  so  many  years,  signed 

EUsabeth  Zosen^y." 


AMERICAN  CENTENNIAL. - PRIZE  MEDAL. 

FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA.— 

**  A  most  delicloas  and  valuable  article." — Standard. 

“The  Caracas  Ooooa  of  such  choice  quality." — Food.  Wafer,  and  Air,  edited 
by  Dr.  Hassall. 


FRY’S  EXTRACT  OF  COCO  A.— 

Of  great  value  to  invalids  who  wish  to  avoid  rich  articles  of  diet. 

“  Which  really  consists  of  Cocoa  Nibs  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oil."— /W. 
Wafer,  and  Air,  edited  by  Dr.  Hassall. 

TENTH  INTERNATIONAL  MEDAL,  awarded  to  J.  S.  FRY  it  SONS. 


T^R.  LOCOCK’S  PULMONIC  WAFERS.  —  From  Mr. 

I  ^  Shaw.  M.P.8..  6  Charles  Street.  Hull “  They  are  an  unfailing  remedy 


I  "  Shaw,  M.P.8.,  6  Charles  Street,  Hull “  They  are  an  unfailing  remedy 
for  all  disorders  of  the  breath  and  lungs.  To  clergymen,  singers,  and  public 
speakers,  they  are  a  perfect  boon,  and  only  want  to  be  known.’*  The  Wafers 
give  instant  relief.  Sold  by  all  Druggists  at  l4. 


Price  l<f. ;  td.  per  Dozen ;  64.  per  Hundred. 

^  BRIEF  EXPOSITION  of  the  GAME 


LAWS. 


“  From  this  Root  (the  Forest  Law)  has  sprung  a  bastard  slip  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Game  Law. . . .  Both  alike  are  founded  upon  the  same  unreasonable 
notions  of  property  in  wild  creatures,  and  both  are  productive  of  the  same 
tyranny  to  the  commons." — Biaekstone. 

Published  by  the  Anti-Qame-Law  League,  136  Strand. 


Vl/'ILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Fumishinff  Ironmonger, 

W  by  Appointment  to  H.R.n.  the  Prince  of  Wolee,  sends  a  Catalogue 


gratis  and  poet  paid.  It  contains  upwards  of  860  lUostrationB  of  his  nnrivaUad 
Stock,  with  Listo  of  Prices  and  plans  of  the  thirty  large  Show  Rooms  at  89  Oxford 
Street,  W. ;  1,  1  A.  3,  8,  and  4  Newman  Street ;  4,  6,  and  6  Perry’s  Place ;  and 
1  Newman  Yard.  Manufactories— 84  Newman  Street  and  Newman  Mews, 
London. W. 
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13  Gbx^t  M^blborouoh  Stbxbt. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 


SECOND  SERIES  of  CELEBRITIES  I  HAVE 


KNOWN.  By  Lord  William  Letkox.  S  roll.,  8to.,  80«. 

'*  Thif  new  teriee  of  Lord  Williun  Lennoz’i  reminieoenoee  ia  folly  as  enter¬ 
taining  as  the  preceding  one.  Lord  William  makes  good  nsa  of  an  excellent 
memoiy,  and  be  writes  ea^dly  and  pleasantly.”-— /ViM  J/ali  Oatetie. 


MY  LIFE,  from  1815  to  1849.  By  Charles 


rpHE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  208,  A»wl,  wiU  W 

-L  pnblished  on  SAnniOAT  raxT. 

Cojrmmi.'— 

I.  THE  HOUSE  OF  FORTESOUB. 

II.  JEBB’S  AinO  ORATORS. 

III.  WALLACE’S  RUSSIA. 

ly.  THE  DRAMAS  OF  ALFRED  XENNTSON. 
y.  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  OHARLBS  KINGSLEY, 
yi.  NATIVE  POLICY  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
yU.  BRIGANDAGE  IN  SICILY, 
yin.  GREGOR  SAMAROW’S  "CROSS  AND  SWORD.” 

IX.  WELLINGTON  AND  GBNTZ  ON  EASTERN  AFFAIRS. 

X.  NOTE  ON  RAILWAY  PROFITS  AND  LOSSES. 


Lorrus,  formerly  of  the  Royal  Nary,  late  of  the  Ooldstroam  Guards,  Author 
of  ”  My  Youth  by  Sea  and  Land.”  S  rols.,  31r.  [Jtitt  rradp. 


London,  LONGMANS  4  GO. 


Edinburgh,  A.  4  0.  BLACK. 


MY  YEAR  in  an  INDIAN  FORT.  By  Mrs. 

OcTHRlx,  Author  of  "  Through  Russia.”  3  Tols.,  with  Illustrations,  31«. 
"Those  who  know  India  and  those  who  do  not,  may  read  this  work  wit4 
pleasure  and  profit.”— Stowiiard. 


CONSUMPTION: 


TALES  of  OUR  GREAT  FAMILIES. 

Edward  Waltord,  M.A.  3  toIs.,  crown  8to.,  31«. 


LIFE  of  MARIE  ANTOINETTE.  By  Pro- 

festor  Charles  Dckb  Yorgb.  Sbcord  and  Cheaper  Editior.  1  roL, 
large  post  8to.,  with  Portrait,  9<. 


Its  PROXIMATE  CAUSE  and  SPECIFIC  TREATMENT  by  the  HYPOPHOS- 
PHITBS,  upon  the  PRINCIPLES  of  STCECHIOLOOIOAL  MBDIOINB. 

By  JOHN  FRANCIS  CHURCHILL,  M.D. 

With  an  Appendix  on  the  direct  treatment  at  Respiratr^  Diaeascs  (Asthma, 
Bronchitia,  4o.)  by  Stoeohiologlcal  Inhalants. 

And  Reports  of  nearly  Two  Hundred  Oaaes  by  Drs.  Chnrohill,  Campbell, 
Heslop,  Sterling,  Bird,  Santa  Marla,  Gomes,  Maestre,  Parlgot,  Relnvillier, 
Galres,  Lerlverend,  Denobele,  Fiddman,  Pfeilftr,  Yintraa,  Bongaid,  Tlrifahy, 
LansI,  Fabbii,  Panegromi,  Cerasi,  Oualdi,  Todini,  Asoensl,  RegnoU,  yalantini, 
Casati,  Blaai,  Borromeo,  Florelli,  and  Fedall. 

London  :  LONGMANS  4  CO.— Price  Sis. 


LODGE’S  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE 


for  1877.  under  the  Especial  Patronage  of  Her  Majestt.  Corrected  by 
the  Nobility,  and  containing  all  the  New  Creations.  46th  edition,  1  rol., 
with  the  Aras  beantifnlly  engrared,  bonnd,  gilt  edges,  81«.  M. 

"  This  work  is  the  most  perfect  and  elaborate  record  of  tha  llTing  and  recently 
deceased  members  of  the  peerage  of  the  three  kingdoms  as  it  stands  at  thiB 
day.” — Tike  TV/nes. 


Now  ready,  price  Threepence,  No.  II.,  for  APRIL,  of  the 

COVENT  GARDEN  MAGAZINE. 

New  Series.  Condneted  by  W.  H.  0.  Natior. 

1.  Stemming  the  Stream.  Chaps.  III.,  |  8.  An  Exhibition  of  Insects,  by  W.  H.  C» 


iy.,y.  lUnstrated. 
3.  A  Perplexing  Case. 

8.  The  Young  Sailor. 


Nation. 

6.  An  Bxtraordii 


f.  An  KxtraominaiT  Adrentnre. 

7.  Shadows  on  the  Mirror.  Chapa.  lY., 


y.,  yi.  Hlustrated. 


4.  A  Tour  round  Bordeonx.  Ulus-  8.  Country  Wakes. 


9.  Gleanings  from  Tmrions  Fields. 


HISTORIC  CHATEAUX. 

BAnj.TE  Cochrare,  M.P.  Demy  8to.,  18s. 


Alexander 


Offloe,  31 A  Maiden  Lane,  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  London. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 


Shortly  win  be  imaed, 

A  MODERN  MINISTER :  being  the  Initial  Work  of  a 

Series,  to  be  called 

THE  CHEVELEY  NOVELS. 


BEIDGET.  By  M.  Betham  Edwards,  Author 

of  "  Kitty,”  4c.  8  toIs. 


TO  BOOK  COLLECTORS. 

Apply  to  H.  SoTHERAR  4  Co.,  186  Strand,  London,  for  their  NEW 
STRAND  CATALOGUE  of  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS. 

"  Good,  nseful,  and  Tsloable.” 


ALL  for  HERSELF.  By  Shirley  Smith. 


"  A  decidedly  clever  story,  well  worth  reading." — Post. 
*'  A  brilliant  and  charming  novel.” — Churt  Journal. 


MIGNON.  By  Mrs.  Forrester,  Author  of 

"  Diana  Carew,”  "  Dolores,”  "  Fair  Women,”  4c.  8  vols. 

"  Mrs.  Forrester  presents  us  with  graphic  and  animated  sketches  of  the  society 
of  the  day.  ‘  Mignon '  may  reckon  upon  wide  popularity,  for  it  interests  and 
amoies  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.”— /oAn  Bull. 


BOOKS  FBSB  BY  POST. 

Any  Book  of  One  Shilling  and  upwards  in  vahte  sent  safdy  packed,  poet  free,  on 
receipt  of  a  P.O.  Order  fm  the  published  price. 

%•  A  NEW  CATALOGUE  qf  HANDSOMELT^BOUND  BOO  KB  for  Pretenit 
unt  post /rte  on  application. 

ELLIOT  STOCK,  63  Paternoster  Row,  London,  B.O. 


1877.  18mo.,  half-boond,  ft. 

TV'EW  FRENCH-ENGLISH  and  ENGLISH-FRENCH 

L  R  DIOTIONARY.  on  the  basis  of  Nugent.  By  a  Member  ef  the  Unlversitr 


A  R  DIOTIONABY,  on  the  basis  of  Nugent.  By  a  Member  ef  the  Unlversitr 
of  Paris. 

London  :  WILLIAM  TBGG  4  CO.,  Fanoras  Lane,  Cbeapside. 


SECOND  EDITION  of  DIANA,  LADY  LYLE. 


lUnstrated,  imp.  82mo.,  doth,  S«. ;  by  post,  3«.  3d. 


By  W.  Hepworth  Dixor.  8  vols. 

"  Mr.  Dixon’s  novel  has  decided  merits  Not  a  few  of  his  conceptions  are  fresh 
and  origioal ;  many  of  bis  scenes  are  highly  dramatic ;  many  of  his  descriptions 
show  a  keen  faculty  of  artistic  observation,  and  impress  yon  with  a  Uvely  sense 
of  their  fidelity.”— TAe  Times. 


Devil  on  two  sticks.  By  Alain  Rkn«  Lb  Saob, 

Author  of  "  GU  Bias.”  Translated  from  the  best  French  Bdition ;  with 


a  Sketch  of  the  Author’s  Life. 

London  :  WILLIAM  TEGG  4  00.,  Pancras  Lane,  (Theapside. 


MR.  CHARLTON.  By  the  Author  of  “  Anne 

Dtrart,”  4a  8  vols. 

"  A  very  readable,  entertaining  noveL" — Post. 


AUTOTYPE. 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA- 

A.  TIONS.— The  AntotyM  Company  are  prodooers  of  Book  Illostrations  by 
the  Antotype  and  Sawyer's  Collotype  Processes,  employed  by  the  Tmstees  of  the 
British  Mosenm,  Falssogmpblcal,  Nnmismatlod,  TLojil  Geographioal,  and  other 


WINNIE’S  HISTOEY.  By  M.  C.  M.  Simpson. 

8  vols.  [Just  rsadp. 


British  Mosenm,  Falssogmpblcal,  Nnmismatloal,  Royal  Geographioal,  and  other 
Learned  Societies.  Facsimiles  of  Medals  and  Coins,  Andent  MSS.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketebsa.  yiews  and  Portraits  from  Matore,  4a,  4a 
For  terms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  Tha  Antotype  Oompaaj,  88  Rathbone 
Place,  London,  W. 

Manager,  W.  8.  Bird.  Director  of  tlM  Works,  J.  R.  Bawter. 


The  woman  question  :  Papers  Reprinted  from 

the  Examixbr.  The  Female  Francliise.  Women’s  EleoCoral  DisabiUties. 


THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY 


Words  of  Weight.  The  Yioe  of  Contentment.  Women  and  War.  Women  and 
Work.  Dowriea  The  Law  of  Breach  of  Promise.  Tbe  Novel-Reading 
Disease.  Rising  in  Life.  The  Edneation  of  Women.  Mothers’  Wrongs. 
88  pp.,  8va,  price  1«.,  by  poet  1«.  2d. ;  cloth  2s.,  by  post  2s.  2d. 

London :  E.  DALLOW,  188  Strand,  W.O. 


Offers  for  sale  below  cost  price  a  set  of  86  Imperial  AUmms,  oontaining  fac¬ 
simile  reproductions  in  Permanent  Autotype  of  the  Drawings  of  the 

GREAT  MASTERS 


preserved  in  the  National  Art  Galleries  of  Florence,  Ylenna,  Parle,  Milan,  Bale, 
Venioe,  and  Wdmar.  The  published  price  of  the  4,184  examplM  (all  choice 


Price  Id. ;  per  poet,  Ijd. 


PAYMENT  of  MEMBERS.^peech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylob, 

M.P..  in  the  Honse  of  Commons,  on  Tuesday,  April  8,  1870.  Revised 


■  if.P.,  in  the  Honse  of  Commons,  on  Tuesday,  April  8,  1870.  Revised 
from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 

London  *  B*  DALLOW,  138  Strand. 


X  Y  Z 


RAILWAY 

GUIDE. 


British  and  Oontinental. 


No  Second  Reference. 


X  Y  Z 


Venice,  and  Weimar.  The  published  price  of  the  4,184  examptes  (all  choice 

E roofs)  is  A884  10«.  Tbe  ooUeccioa  is  a  prise  for  any  amateur,  or  would  form  a 
sndsome  gift  for  a  College  or  Institution j  prioe  ot  the  set,  £400.  FoU  par¬ 
ticulars  on  application  to  tbe  Manager,  86  Rathbone  Plaoe,  W. 

AUTOTYPE  supersedes  tbe  old  methods  of  Pbotograiddo  Printing  by  pro- 
eeems  which,  while  preserving  aU  tbe  beanty  of  Silver  Prints,  are  frea  frouk 
the  fatal  defect  of  fading ;  tbe  results  are  abeolntely  permanent.  At  the  Auto¬ 
type  Fine  Art  Gallery  will  be  found 

A  SPLENDID  COLLECTION  of  COPIES  of  the  OLD  MASTERS. 
THE  WORKS  of  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

TURNER’S  LIBER  8TUDIORDM. 

Examples  of  Antotype  Reproduettone  from  the  Works  of  Poynter,  Ward, 
Sant,  Hardy,  Rowbotham,  Cave  Thomas,  Bhlelda,  Ford  Madoz-Browa,  Bids, 
Pritchett,  4a,  4a 

The  Autotype  CoMPAmr  supplies  to  the  photographic  profearion  the  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  production  of  PxiUf  arext  Portraits. 

If  Photographs  marked  Patent  Antotjrpo  or  Patent  Chromotype  be  obtained 
by  tbe  pnblia  their  permanence  may  be  railed  oo. 

THE  AUTOTYPB  COMPANY,  88  RATH^NE  PLACE. 

General  Manager— W.  8.  Biro.  Dirst^  of  the  Works— J.  R.  Sawyer. 


■  / '  ' 


r  .  •<  ,r 
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SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  &  CO.’S 

LIST. 


**  The  book  of  th^MMon.** — Morning  Po$*, 

The  PRINCE  of  WALES’  TOUR  in  INDIA. 

A  Sooond  RdiUon  of  the  Imperial  8to.  Edition  if  in  preparation,  and  will  be 
iWflj  about  the  lith.  Price  £3  IJf.  M, 

N.B.— The  Lanre  Paper  Bojal  Qnarto  Edition,  handeomely  bonnd  in  cloth 
extra,  of  which  onij  SftO  Copiea  have  been  printed,  price  £4  4«.,  U  now  rendf. 


New  and  Bewised  Edition  of 

Sm  EDWARD  CREASY’S  HISTORY  of  the 

OTTOMAN  BHPntB.  Oromi  8to.,  «>. 

“  The  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  Sir  E.  Creasy's  History  of  the  Ottomans 
is  of  the  Rreatest  importance  at  this  moment  when  so  mneh  depends  on  that 
history  being  nnderstood,  and  when  it  has  been  so  systematically  falsified.  It  is 
in  no  sense  necessary  for  ns  to  give  our  commendation  to  this  very  vainalde 


A  FOURTH  EDITION  IS  READY  OP 

The  CRUISE  of  H.M.S.  “CHALLENGER,”  by 

W.  J.  J.  Rprt,  R.N.  1  Tol.,  demy  8to.,  cloth  extra,  with  a  fine  Route 
Map  and  many  Illustrations,  price  18«. 

**  Win  be  welcomed  and  read  with  greot  interest.  .  .  .  Gives  a  capital  idea 
of  the  cruise.  .  .  .  Capitally  written.’'~Aca<femjr. 


A  WINTER  in  the  CITY  of  PLEASURE 

or,  Life  on  the  Lower  Danube.  By  Florkncb  K.  Bkrokr.  Large  croa 
8vo.,  104. 6<f. 

“  There  is  not  a  page  of  dull  writing  in  the  book.  From  beginning  to  end  tl 
matter  is  amusing,  and  the  style  is  keen,  racy,  and  incisive.  It  is  like  the  clevc 
chat  of  a  brilliant  conversationalist.  The  writer  rings  the  changes  from  grav 
to  gay  incessantly,  yet  without  (mce  letting  the  interest  Bing."— Morning  Pott. 


Now  ready,  royal  8ro.,  cloth  extra,  price  344.,  Vol.  I.  of  - 

GUIZOT’S  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.  To  be  SIND  REVISITED 

complete  In  S  voU.,  uniform  with  Gulsot’s  “  History  of  Franco.”  Contains  Bl'BTOW.  2  vols.,  8vo.,  244. 

all  the  Original  French  Illustrations. 


By  Captain  Eichakd  F, 

[In  a  few  dagt. 


CHRISTIANITY  and  ISLAM :  the  Bible  and 

the  Koran.  By  the  Rev.  W.  B.  W.  f^TBPHBXS,  Author  of  “St.  John 
Chrysostom,”  “  Memorials  of  the  See  of  Chichester.”  Crown  8vo.,  64. 

_  [In  a  few  dagt. 


Now  ready,  crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  It.  M. 

AFRICA*  the  BRUSSELS  GEOGRAPHICAL 

CONFERENCE.  By  Banxijco,  Member  of  the  Conference.  Trans¬ 

lated  by  Hk.vut  Major,  F.8.A.  With  a  Map. 


THE  LITERARY  REMAINS  of  the  late 

CHARLES  F.  TYRWniTT  DRAKE,  F.R.G.S.  Edited,  with  a  Memoir 
by  Waltkr  Bbhant,  M.A.  8vo.,  144.  [Inafewdagt. 


.  Now  ready,  small  post  8vo.,cloth  limp,  price  5t. 

The  CUSTOMS,  SUPERSTITIONS,  and 

LEGENDS  of  the  COUNTY  of  SOMERSET.  By  C.  H.  PooLK. 


New  Edition  of 

LADY  HERBERT’S  THREE  PHASES  of 

CHRISTIAN  LOVE.  Crown  8vo.,  64. 


NEW  SCOTTISH  NOVEL  IN  THE  PRESS. 

THE  DAWSONS  OF  GLENAEA 

Three  Vols. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  ti  SON,  New  Burlington  Street,  Publisliers  in 
Ordinary  tu  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 


A  SECOND  EDITION  IS  READY  OF 

A  DAY  of  MY  LIFE  at  ETON.  By  an  Eton 

BoT.  Small  post  8to.,  limp  doth,  price  34. 6<i. 

**'Tl  is  that  very  rare  thing  -a  work  of  natural,  brilliant,  and  yet  perfectly 
innocent  humour.” — Litrrarg  Churchnum. 


THE  LATEST  PUBLICATIONS'  OF 
TRUBNER  &  CO. 


NEW  NOVELS 


A  BRIDE  from  the  RHINELAND.  3  vols.  fwy. 

N0TICB.-A  SECOND  EDITION  OP 

STORM  DRIVEN.  By  Mary  Healy.  3  vols. 
ASYLUM  CHRISTI.  3  vols. 

VIVIENNE.  By  Rita.  3  toIs. 

NETTLE  STINGS.  3  vols. 


PHYSICAL  BASIS  OF  MIND 

By  GEORGE  HENRY  LE'WES. 

With  Illustrations.  8vo.,  cloth.  [Shorllg. 


By  JOHN  RHTS,  Professor  of  Celtic  Langn.age8  and  Literature  at  Oriord. 
Crown  8vo.,  pp.  xii.-458,  doth,  price  124. 


CONTENTS  of  MEN  of  MARK  for  April, 

No.  XVI.,  price  l4.  M.,  quarto,  in  Wrapper,  with  Biographical  Notices 
and  Three  Cabtnet  slse  Permanent  Photugrapbs,  especially  done  for  this 
Work,  of 

THE  MARQUIS  OP  BALTSBURY. 

SIR  WILLIAM  FERGUSON. 

SIR  RICHARD  COLUNSON. 


ON  ENGLISH  ADJECTIVES  IN 


ABLE, 

With  spedal  Reference  to  Bbuablb. 

By  FITZEDWARD  HALL,  C.E.,  M.A.,  Hon.  D.CX.  Oxon. ; 

formerly  Professor  of  the  Sanskrit  Language  and  Literature,  and  of  Indian 
Jurisprudence  in  EHng’s  College,  London. 

Crown  8to.,  pp.  vlii,-286,  doth,  price  It.  M. 


CONTENTS  of  STBEET  LIFE  in  LONDON, 

for  APRIL,  No.  HI.— 

STREET  DOCTOR. 

STREET  ADVERTISING. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  ON  THE  COMMON. 

WAITING  FOR  A  HIRE. 

Illustrated  by  specially-taken  Permanent  Photographs.  Qnarto,  in  Wrapper, 

j^rlce  l4.6<i. 


INDEX  TO  THE  VISHNU  PURANA : 

A  System  of  Hindu  Mythology  and  Tradition. 

Translated  from  the  Original  Sanskrit  by  the  late  Protesor  H.  H.  WILSON. 
Compiled  by  FITZEDWARD  HALL. 

In  One  Volume,  crown  8vo.,  doth,  price  lOi#.  M. 

ThU  Index  Volume  forms  the  second  half  of  the  Tenth  Volume  of  the  late 
^fi^r  Wi^N’H  Works;  and  the  second  half  of  the  Fifth  Volume  of  iho 
‘  Vubiiu  1  urAna  ;  and  no  set  of  either  will  be  complete  without  it. 

The  “  Vishfiu  PnrAiia”  is  now  complete  in  Six  Volumes.  Drloo  £3  it. 


CONTENTS  of  the  PICTURE  GALLERY  for 

APRIL,  No.  CXIV.  New  sise.  folio.  In  Wrapper,  price  l4.  6<f.,  with 
Itiograpbical  Notice  of  the  Artists.  The  Subjects  are— 

I.  THE  AVOWAL.  By  C.  E.  Bontido.xxb. 

II.  THE  SPINNER.  By  PiKiiBB  Adolphe  Ucas. 


l/>ndon :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  8EARLE  k  RIVINGTON. 


London  ;  TRObnEB  k  CO.,  Ludgate  Hill. 


Printod  for  tlie  Proprietor  Uy  Ri’OTTlSWOODK  k  CO.,  at  No.  6  New -street  Square,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Bride,  in  the  City  of  L 
KDWARD  DALLOW,  at  13S  Strand,  Loiidou,  lu  the  County  of  Middlesex. — Satcudat,  April  7,  1877. 


